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it ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE EXPERT COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 





Che Expert is a medium-weight bicycle, in 
which strength has not been sacrificed for light- 
ness, nor durability for cheapness. It was 
designed to stand hard and long usage on any 
road by any weight and strength of rider; and 
though we have lightened it somewhat for this 
season, we have done so in mostly unnoticeabl 
but costly ways, and sc as not to impair its 
stanchness. 

The forgings and ali other parts are shaped in 
dies, a method of construction which secures not 
only even and elegant finish and form, but 
homogeneity of metal, and greater strength and 
reliability. 

An improvement especially 
invented for this machine is 
the hemispherical or Ball- 
steering Centre. A _ cubical 
hardened-steel step below, and 
a hardened-steel adjusting-bolt 
above, afford concave hemi- 
spherical bearings for the con- 
vex hemispherical-ended spin- 

\ dle {also case-hardened for 
bearings); and this arrange- 
ment is superior to conical 

A bi Acentres in several respects. 

RN: The handles 


are vulcanite, 
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\\ SS eS of large diame- j 
, ter, hard finish, J a/, ’ 
very elastic,and . 
iff with no nut at k 
F the end. Section of Expert 
y The Perch Spindle and 
i™ ALL (or backbone) Steering-head. 
‘ is of best weld- 
less steel 14-inch tubing, and of 
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for strains, takes less space for 

the strength between saddle and 

wheel, and appears more graceful. 

The spring is a_ rolled-steel 

plate, formed by patented pro- 

cess, with a new and improved 

curvature. It is bolted to the 

neck at the fore end, and slides 

met eee in a new and improved adjustable 
a : Ric ee clip at the rear end. 


-_— 


L AN XI circular section, to which we 
\ ] \, adhere because it is more correct 
ao” ( | 


ae 


The rake of the Expert, that is, the inclination of the centre line of the forks, backward 
from a perpendicular through the axle of the fore wheel, measuring at the bottom of the head, 
is two inches for a 54-inch wheel, and the same angle on other sizes. This rake insures strength 
of the machine, steadiness in riding, easier trundling, and a proper degree of safety in passing 
over obstacles. 
Another strong point with the Expert is found in the bearings. 
Every bearing part is accurately formed and fitted by machinery, hardened 
with particular care, and polished, so that a new machine may run as 
freely as if it had been used a week. Even plain and cone bearings, made 
with such carefulness and accuracy, are easier running than so-called 
‘‘ anti-friction ’’ ones without them. . 
The Columbia Bicycle Ball-Pedal has the same neat and compact Adjustable Clip. 
general construction as the Columbia parallel pedal, now so well known. 
It has also some advantages over other ball-pedals, arising from its peculiarly modified construction ::~ 
well as from the carefulness with which it is made. The end-plates, for instance, are of rolled steel, 
instead of castings, which sometimes break; and the boxes for the 
balls are of forged steel, case-hardened like the cones, so that the 
path of the balls is entirely on all sides of polished hardened steel 
surfaces, unbroken in the line of their movement; and, again, the 
pedal-pin is one-sixteenth inch larger in diameter, tapered toward the 
outer end for lightness, and stronger to resist bending or breaking. 





Section of Front- 


Wheel Shaft, showing Send Three-Cent Stamp for Illustrated (36-page) Cata- Section of a” Shaft, 
Columbia si . P , aca : : 
Ball-Bearings. logue, fully describing the Columbia Bicycles and Tricycles. Columbia Ball-Bearings. 


THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
597 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLES »® TRICYCLES. 


ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE. 


In 1883 there were, according to the careful report and table of Mr. Hazlett, 
seventy successful participants in all-day runs of one hundred miles and upwards, 
with bicycles and tricycles, on American roads; and they covered in all 7,773.47 
miles,—an average of 111.5 miles in the day, each. We find that fifty-six per cent. 
of the machines used were Columbias, and over fifty-five per cent. of the distance 
covered was done on Columbias; and further, that of those who rode more than the 
average distance more than sixty per cent. were on Columbias, and that those riding 
above one hundred and ten miles, and on Columbias, made the fastest rates of speed 
and the shortest riding times, and that the two longest distances, each two hundred 
and one-sixteenth miles, were made on Columbias. 











The following is from the Crt1zENs’ BrcycLe CLusB of | I do not hesitate to say that, in my opinion, the ‘* Expert 
New York City :— ; Columbia” is the best finished, and, taking everything into 
; ee gs | consideration, the most perfect bicycle I have ever seen. I 
‘Tae Pave Minty ie.s— New York, February 24, 1884. | have owned three different makes of English machines, 
as phic sas : and have not been entirely suited until I received my 56-in. 
GENTLEMEN,— The undersigned take pleasure in certify- ** Expert.” 
ing that, in their opinion, the ‘* Expert Columbia Bicycle” W. P. ANTHONY, 
is the best wheel in the market. Its general finish, style, Sec. & Treas. Prov. B.C. & Supt. Elm-St. Machine Shop. 
and workmanship are unexcelled, and on account of its great PROVIDENCE, R.I., May 29, 1882. 
strength and rigidity, we find it particularly well adapted to i 
road riding. The past winter has shown how desirable a 
machine it is for use on rough roads, over frozen ruts, etc., 
making it an easy matter to ride in safety where a less rigid a . 
or stiff machine would be well-nigh impracticable, if not 1 have been examining the machines you are latterly 
useless. pe before —— and I must say that, in my opinion, 
We are glad to add this testimonial to the many others in English makers of bicycles will soon find their trade greatly 
favor of the “* Expert,” and predict for it a prosperous future, diminished on this side of the water. Thy perseverance 
for it certainly answers all that can be required of it. deserves success, and no one wishes thee more of it than thy 
: Daiemasanibiiediiie friend and well-wisher, E 
: : ’ HENRY BENTLEY. 
Tos. C, SMITH, James I, GuLIck, PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 23, 1881. 
W. A. BrYANT, J. W. Curtis, ¢ 
Geo. A. WELLS, ROBERT CENTRE, 
PHILIP FONTAINE, James C, GULICK. ‘ ai 
Geo. E. DuNLApP, P. F. CHAMBERS, M.D., . ’ 
Joun C. GuLICK, F. Austin Roy, M.D.,D.D.S. _ CHICAGO, Jan, 11, 1883. 
GEORGE MARTIN Huss, . i. BLUE, Considering the fact that I have won all my races, and 
W. H. McCorMack, J. FRANCIS, taken my prizes for fancy and slow riding, on a 60-inch 
E. H. Hupson, S. F. Byron, | ‘* Expert” bicycle, I cannot do otherwise than speak in its 
A. H. SToRER, A. B. Terry, | praise; but, in addition to this, I have subjected it to the 
Cuas. E. NICHOLS, >. R. BIpwe.Lt, | most severe tests, such as riding over curbstones and across 
ALFRED E, PAILLARD, F. G. Bourne, gutters,—and without fears of a header,—and all of this 
Geo. A. PAILLARD, J. Firz GERALD, without straining it in the least, so far as I can observe. 
Knicut L. CLapp, “HARLES H. THOMAs, I do not hesitate to pronounce it the best and most satisfac- 
Rev. T. McKEee Brown. F. B. METzGER, tory bicycle I have ever owned. 
N. Maton BEcKwITH, F. S. Grant, M.D. ED. F. BROWN, 
RICHARD NELSON, Captain Chicago Bicycle Club. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE COLUMBIA TRICYCLE. 


BALL BEARINCS ALL ’ROUND. 


Into this machine the 
Company has put all that 
skill and experience can 
produce, making the Col- 
umbia Tricycle a model of 
durability, grace, finish 
and practicability, It is 
yp : a comparatively light ma- 

YY h chine, as light as is possi- 
WW) ble to build a like ma- 
/ i \ iy \ AX chine, and yet have it a 


practical roadster. It is 


YW) | 
\\ We etl i —' a “double driver,” the 
2 ee ©: = ays) rR propulsion operating 


4 Ca 


\ 


6 Lie 
lis \ 
wes 3: i—" Sal evenly and directly upon 
2 both driving wheels. By 
avery ingenious compen- 
sating gear the distribu- 
tion of power to the two 
driving wheels is in pro- 
portion to the resistance, 
equal on a smooth, 
straight course, more to 
the outer wheel on a 
curve, and more to the 
trigged wheel where ob- 
struction is unequal. The 
seat is adjustable, fore 
and aft, and vertically, 
and the friction brake, 
an arrangement by which 
almost unlimited pressure 
can be given, will bring 
the machine to a stand- 
still on the steepest in- 
cline. The bearings are 
all ball-bearings — two 
sets on the main shaft, two sets on the crank shaft, : 
one set (or rather two) in the front wheel, and in each 
pedal. 
This tricycle is for general use, under all supposable 
circumstances. It will carry its rider wherever a bicycle 
will go, and at very little more labor. For physicians 
the tricycle furnishes a steady, reliable steed for day or 
night, enabling 
the rider to start COMPENSATING GEAR. 
immediately up- 
on call, and carry with him all needed medicines and instruments. 
For the old it is particularly adapted, and for the ladies it furnishes 
the acme of healthy out-door exercise. 


Showing Ball-Bearings. PEDAL, Showing Ball-Bearings. 
Send three-cent stamp for illustrated (36-page) catalogue, fully describing the Columbia Bicycles and 


Tricycles. , 
THE POPE M’F’G Co., 
Branch House, 12 Warren St., New York. 597 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





roads, I have been astonished and delighted at the comfort I experienced in the saddle. 
W. W. Davis, JR., Brooklyn, N. Y.” 


Gro. M. HENDEE, Amateur Champion of America, says: “The ‘55 SANSPAREIL RACER’ 
aster built for me is the most elegant machine I ever saw or rode. It is simply a marvelous 
‘spurter,’ and pleases me immensely.” 
= Hendee also rides a Sanspareil Roadster. 


curs. 
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manufacturers of the Celebrated 
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Ge EN 
BALTIMORE. 
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Good Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
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E MAKERS in the world 
CLUB’ xéycrus, 


And will shortly have in stock a large number of these machines, which have been specially 


built to their order. 


pecifications and illustrations of these Bicycles and English sundries, 


logue. 


Messrs. S. T. CLARK & CO. beg 
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The Largest and Oldest BICYCL 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


For further testimonials 
send stamp for 50-page Cata 


: ELEGANCE, SERENGYP, RIGIDEFY 


Staunch Roadsters £! 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ME BUTCHER @YCLOMETER 


READ AS YOU RIDE. 


It registers by a positive action and is therefore perfectly accurate. 
Every one warranted or money refunded. 


WEIGHT, COMPLETE, 18 OUNCES. 


Hub Lamp can be adjusted without removing, thereby preserving one’s 


record, 
—~-PRICE, $10.00. 


Can be obtained of any dealer in the Country, or by ordering direct. 


Address, BUTCHER CYCLOMETER CO., 


Send for orien 7 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


o SAFETY, SPEED, AND 2OMFORT. 





Ample experience in England and one season in «is country have proved 
& that the FACILE is more than a Safetybicyc] | While perfectly safe 
= (as safe as any tricycle), it is Swift; Easy to mo t and dismount; Easy 
® to drive; Singularly easy to learn and handle; S$ ooth in running; the 
= prince of hill-climbers; ahead of all others on poor roads; and combines 
3 all practical advantages in use without practical defects. 
The demand in 1884 is certain to be large. Every effort will be made 
& to prepare for and meet it, but those who order first will have the surest 
3 place. Advance orders for spring delivery are now being received, and 
* are solicited. Send for 1884 list, now ready. 


JULIUS WILCOX, Att’y and Agt., 
19 Park Place, - - - NEW YORK. 


Licensed by Pope M’f'g Co. 





THE HARTFORD SEWING MACHINE. — 
Elegant Woodwork, 


Easy Running, 
j Nickel-Plated, 
Durable, —imee ered ae Ball Bearings, 
Decorated, 1, as Pearl-Stitch. 


@ The most complete machines in all Ga ‘ 
respects ever offered to the Public. Shp FA - For full particulars apply to 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


COLUMBIA. BICYCLES 


We have made arrangements to sell the Columbia Bicycles on 
weekly or monthly payments. Any one can now 
obtain a Bicycle with a small weekly outlay. 





Send for full terms and particulars to 


I. P. LORD & CO., 
48 UNION STREET, - - BOSTON. 
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TRICYCLES AWD _ BICYCLES 


With changeable gear for ath: f Columbia, American Star & English Machines. 


and roads. New and Second-hand. 


Spalding’s, Reach’s, The Union, and all 
Base Ball Supplies, 


Including Suits and Score Books. Special Rates for Clubs. 


FISHING TACKLE. 


Treatise on the use of tackley and sample 20 ft, of Clark’s Silk Finished 
Linen Line, FREE. 


CAMERAS and Materials by the BLAIR Tourograph Co. for Amateurs. 
Lenses of high grade, with instruction books. 


LAWN TENNIS. 


Send 8 cents for Catalogue, and a Combined Foot and Metric Rule will 
be mailed you, free; or call for them. 


Gymnasium Goods, and a series of Books on Athletic Exercises. Ice and Roller 
Skates, Canoes, Cameras and Photo Materials used by the Amateur Associa- 
tion, Spy Glasses, Microscopes, Magnifying, Field and Opera 
Glasses, Clay Pigeons, the humane substitute for live 
Pigeons, Knives, Taxidermy Specimens 
of pet dogs and birds. 


GUNPOWDER. 


Curtiss & Harvey, used by Dr. Carver, and the ‘‘ Wood,” a nearly smoke- 
less powder, used by Capt. Bogardus. Waterproof 
Paper Gun Shells. 


Suits for Bicycle, Tennis, Ball and other Games, 


PROMPTLY AND WELL MADE TO ORDER IN 24 HOURS. 








Lace Twine and Indian Clubs for Ladies. Hammocks, Camp-stools, Fireworks, 
Scroll Saws for Amateurs, Waterproofing for Shoes, Oil for Sewing 
Machines, Chess, Checkers and Dominoes, Bicycles Shopworn, viz. : 

A few Yale, Harvard, and other new ones. 

Call for special prices. 


B. AIT’TREDGE «& CoO., 


CINCINNATI. O. 
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BICYCLES, 
TRICYCLES, 


VELOCIPEDES, 


~ PARTS AND SUNDRIES. 








We have just issued the most complete Catalogue of Bicy- 
cles and Tricycles, giving a full i oe of the following 
Machines: 


Acme American Rudge, Facile, Harvard, 
American Sanspareil, Ideal, Otto, 
American Sanspareil Petite Tricycle, Rudge, 
Light Roadster, Star, Sparbrook Tricycle, 
American, Standard Columbia, 
British Challenge, Cornell, Special Challenge, 
Columbia Tricycle, Tandem, 
Coventry Tricycle, Victor Tricycle, 
Coventry Convertible, Xtraordinary Challenge, 
Expert Columbia, Yale. 





SEND STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. 


DAVIS & HUNT, 
CLEVELAND, 0. 
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SALMON-FISHING. 






j EARLY all the 
seat. | rivers in the 
a Provinces of 
Quebec, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Newfound- 
land were originally salmon 
streams, teeming with life. But before 
the fishery laws were enacted in the year 
1868 there seemed to be a mad desire on 
the part of the natives to destroy the salmon 
at all seasons and in every possible way. 

This royal fish used to be so plentiful, 
years ago, that a clause would be inserted 
in the indentures of an apprentice, to the 
effect that he should not be made to eat 
salmon more than twice a week. Now 
lucky would the apprentice be considered 
who could get it to eat once a week. 

The present scarcity of the fish is 
mainly owing to the reprehensible prac- 
tice, formerly pursued, of netting and 
spearing during their breeding-season. 
The latter was a detestable vice at any 
time, as the creatures were invariably 
mangled and destroyed before they could 
be captured ; and the former method, it is 
easy for any person to see, must speedily 
end in the extermination of the race, as 
they were all caught alike, parr fry, smolt, 
or grilse. The law is now very stringent 
on this point; it makes it obligatory that 
everything caught, under three pounds’ 
weight, shall be liberated. 

Another reason given for the disappear- 
ance of the salmon from the rivers is the 
number of mills being erected, the dams 
proving an insurmountable obstacle to the 
passage of the fish up the rivers to their 
spawning-beds. And, as it is now gener- 
ally conceded that they return each year to 
their native rivers, one can easily understand 
how fatal this must be to them. Imagine 
a poor creature used to going up the 
same stream year after year, without let or 
hindrance, at last suddenly confronted by a 






formidable monster in the shape of a mill- 
dam. It is enough to make his flesh 
turn pale, and if his blood was not already 
supposed to run cold, to perform that phe- 
nomenal feat. However, after he has suf- 
ficiently recovered his mental balance, he 
endeavors to jump it, as he has done the 
natural falls he has met on his way hither- 
to; but, after repeated efforts and failures, 
he gives up, bruised, bleeding, and utterly 
exhausted, and goes down into the depths 
of the river to die of fatigue and disap- 
pointment. 

From this cause alone it will be easy to 
perceive why the fisheries have come to 
grief, when we take into consideration 
that it is computed, after calculating all 
causes of loss and destruction, that one 
healthy salmon will produce one thousand 
young annually. But this mill-dam griev- 
ance has also been remedied by legisla- 
tion. Mill-owners are now compelled 
to erect fish-ways, to assist the salmon in 
the accomplishment of their mission. The 
construction of these fish-ladders, as they 
are technically called, varies according to 
the character of the stream upon which they 
are placed. They generally consist of a 
series of wooden boxes, placed one on top 
of the other, at equal distances, containing 
sufficient water for the fish to leap from one 
to the other. 

Although the fishery laws, as they now 
stand, are very stringent and _ efficient, 
they come rather late in the day, and savor 
somewhat of ‘locking the stable-door 
after the steed is stolen.” The govern- 
ment was importuned for years before it 
saw the necessity of making any serious 
move. But there still remain many rivers 
where the sport is good in the season, 
notably the Metopedia, Cascapediac, 
Restigouche, and many others. The 
natives feel much pride in recalling the 
names of different celebrities who have 
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fished in these waters. The Cascapediac 
is particularly fortunate in this respect. 
It was here President Arthur gave himself 
up to the enjoyment of following up his 
twenty and thirty pounders, before he was 
called upon to fill the important position 
he now occupies. This was also the 
chosen river of the Princess Louise ; it was 
the scene of her remarkable exploit of 
catching and landing, with her own hands, 
the forty-pound salmon she afterwards sent 
home in triumph to the royal mother in the 
Old World. It is not my intention here to 
go into technicalities concerning the sport. 
Any individual who wishes to be posted as 
to flies, tackle, etc., can gain such knowl- 
edge from some one of the many good 
handbooks published for that purpose ; or, 
better still, can follow my example, and 
attach himself to a party of experienced 
anglers, and try his ‘* ’prentice hand” ; and 
by close observation of his tutors in the 
sport, and a careful study of the habits of 
the salmon, he will learn more in one 
season than years of book study will ever 
teach him. But he must have a cool brain 
and steady nerve to begin with, and must 
resolve to devote his whole energy to the 
task before him, for I can testify that he 


will find it no child’s play. 
I at last found the chance for which 


I had been seeking, namely, that of 
joining a fishing-party. What delight 
I felt when our expedition got fairly 
started ! I was like a_ school-girl 
out for a holiday, —everything appeared 
couleur de rose. After a while I began to 
have my misgivings as to whether the 
anticipation might not be more blissful 
than the realization ; but in this case antici- 
pation was fully justified. It was an experi- 
ence never to be forgotten, it was all a 
delight, and nothing happened to mar our 
enjoyment. It was a lovely day in July 
when we arrived at our destination, — one 
of the beautiful streams tributary to the 
lower St. Lawrence. I shall never for- 
get my sensations the first morning I awoke 
in camp, and viewed the grand, majestic 
scenery on all sides. The magnificent 
boulders, with the creamy water rushing 
and leaping madly over them, impatiently 
plunging from one rock to another, never 
stopping or resting, always in the same 
wild, turbulent confusion, as if lashed 
into frenzy that nothing could appease. 
What a contrast to the same river 
a few rods farther up, with its quiet, 
still pools, with hardly a ripple to mar 
their mirror-like surface ; the water so clear 


SALMON- 


FISHING. 


and calm that one coulda look down and 
see the salmon lying thickly on the bed of 
the river, where they were resting for a 
while before starting afresh on their*toil- 
some journey! Then, raising my eyes from 
the water, I beheld the noble banks on either 
side of the river towering up, gloriously 
clothed in their rich foliage of cedar and 
willow, relieved by the gleaming trunks of 
the white birch; forming, as it were, a 
huge wall to shut us in from the outer 
world and its disturbing influences. Then 
again, a little distance further on, the 
banks would take a crescent shape, form- 
ing numerous little bays, with the most 
picturesque irregularity. The brilliant 
green of the willow with the more som- 
bre hue of the cedar contrasting with 
the purple-gray tone of the rocks and 
brown creamy tints of the water, the 
whole lit up with the early morning sun, — 
what a combination! It seemed as if 
nature had brought all her treasures of 
color, and deposited them in that lovely 
region for the special delectation of the 
fishes. I never so ardently longed for the 
painter’s power as I did on that memorable 
morning. 

In my opinion, next to catching the salm- 
on, the most pleasurable sensation is that 
of watching them jump, either in the pools 
or ascending the rapids. I have stood near 
a pool when it was impossible to count 
twenty without seeing a salmon in the air, 
going up like a sky-rocket from three to 
fifteen feet, looking like animated rainbows 
as the sun strikes their silvery sides. What 
their object is in jumping is an open 
question. I consulted one gentleman on 
the subject, whose years of experience 
ought to make him an authority, and he 
maintained that only the male fish jump ; 
and that it is their way of making love, 
or showing their devotion to their female 
friends. But the majority of fishermen 
think that it is only a course of train- 
ing on the part of the fish to enable them 
to ascend the falls they must encounter 
before reaching their final destination. 
There are various other reasons given ; but 
it is difficult to get any two sportsmen to 
agree concerning this maneeuvre. But this 
is not the only case where a disagreement 
arises, as each fisherman holds his own 
views on this and every other point in con- 
nection with the sport, and can no more be 
brought to acquiesce in the views of others 
than two artists trained in different schools 
can be brought to see the excellences in 
each other’s work. This delightful con- 
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tradictoriness places salmon-fishing in the 
list of the fine arts. 

To get some idea of the enjoyment of 
watching the salmon jump a fall, let us 
take a walk together to some one of 





choose our position so that while we 
are near enough to look down _ into 
the water our shadows shall not fall on 
it, for the salmon is very suspicious of the 
shadow of ahuman form. Having secured 
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the beautiful falls that abound in a 
good salmon stream. We take up our 
position on a boulder at the foot of the fall, 
or, to speak more correctly, at the foot of 
the rapids, — for in most cases it is a series 
of chutes and rapids, varying from three 
to twelve feet for each jump. We must 





a comfortable seat, we must now keep per- 
fectly still for about ten or fifteen minutes. 
By this time the fish have become accus- 
tomed to our presence, and we are enabled 
to study their actions. The question that 
perplexes us is, how the fish know where 
to jump? From our point of observation 
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we are soon able to solve the problem. 
Here comes a perfect beauty, propelling 
himself with such ease against the current 
that he at once impresses you with the fact 
that he possesses a world of reserved power 
if he cares to use it. You are all impa- 
tience to see him make the leap; but he 
comes steadily on. Now he is lost to view 
for a few seconds, where the turmoil and 
splash of the fall are most marked. Then 
you see, for an instant, his head above the 
surface; he appears to be at a stand-still. 
You are beginning to feel disappointed ; he 
is not going to jump, after all, you mentally 
conclude. 

But he, like a good general, is studying 
the situation. Having acquainted himself 
with all the details of the rapids he turns 
and swims backward slowly; or, with his 
head towards the rapids, he lets himself 
drift back until he has gained the distance 
he feels necessary for the effort he is about 
to make ; now comes the reserve force into 
play. The powerful screw-like tail and 
wave-like fins cleave the water. He rushes 
forth like an arrow shot from a cross-bow. 
When within a few yards of the rapids he 
heads down towards the bed of the river, 
disappearing from sight in the deep water ; 
and almost the next instant he appears 
again, within a few inches of where we saw 
him taking his observations. Now he 
comes out of the water again, this time 
with such speed that our eyes can scarcely 
follow him as he flies through the air, and 
strikes the water just above its smooth 
crest, where it falls over the ledge of rock. 
During the last few minutes we have held 
our breath in suspense. We now draw a 
sigh of relief, and are filled with intense 
admiration, as we see the magnificent creat- 
ure accomplish successfully his under- 
taking. It is very exceptional for a fish to 
miscalculate the distance of his leap; if he 
does so miss he is hurled back precipitate- 
ly, and whether he is hurt by the fall or 
only chagrined, nothing can equal the 
helpless, discouraged way in which he 
drops back into the eddy behind the 
nearest boulder. There he will remain 
for hours before finding courage to attempt 
the feat again. 

The streams generally take their rise 
from some far inland lake, and flow 
with alternate swift rapids, steep falls, and 
quiet pools, to the ocean. In the spring 
of the year, when the breeding season 
commences, the salmon leave the salt 
water and proceed up to deposit their eggs 
onthe breeding-beds at the source of the 
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river. And how marvellous are the patience 
and perseverance displayed by these creat- 
ures, —the tireless energy, the obstacles 
overcome, and difficulties surmounted, in 
order to accomplish the task nature has bid- 
den them perform ! 

The pools serve them for resting-places 
after their unusual exertions over rapid or 
fall; and it is while resting here that they 
are beguiled by the angler’s fly. The riv- 
ers vary very much in character : some have 
very little rapid, — others, again, scarcely 
any calm water; but a good river is one 
where there are rapids, but the pools pre- 
ponderate, as the fish will gather in larger 
numbers to rest, and the fisherman has a 
better chance of discovering them. Many 
of the.rivers in New Brunswick are quite 
placid ; there are no rapids, only slight cur- 
rents. This makes fishing them very tire- 
some, as one has to be continually whip- 
ping up and down the stream in order to 
coax arise. Then there is the Columbia 
river, which is all rapid ; it, in turn, is very 
laborious work for the salmon to get up, as 
there are no resting-places for them. I have 
heard that it is no uncommon event to find 
the fish lying dead upon the banks of the 
river, where they have leaped out in sheer 
despair to try and find a refuge from the 
angry buffeting of the restless waters. 
When picked up they are so wasted, from 
their arduous journey, that they are literally 
nothing but skin and bone. I believe that 
it is now a commonly accepted fact among 
all experienced disciples of the gentle craft 
that the salmon does not partake of any 
nourishment during its journey from the 
sea to the spawning-beds. They have the 
one object in view, that of propagating 
their species ; and they pursue it faithfully. 
After they have accomplished their mission 
they return, spent and wasted, and poison- 
ous as human food. When in this condi- 
tion they are termed kelts. Who would 
recognize in this miserable, flabby, brown 
thing, withits sides almost sticking together, 
the plump, handsome, silvery salmon that 
ascended the same river a few months ago? 

It may be asked, if the starvation theory is 
correct, how do you account for the salmon 
taking the fly? I have heard it explained, 
and to my mind it appears very feasible, 
that the salmon, while lying still in the 
pool, is attracted and dazzled by the 
bright, glittering object on the surface of the 
water, and either from annoyance, or a 
natural love of play, snaps at it; it cannot 
be that he imagines it to be a real fly, fit for 
food. It is a libel on these creatures, so 











keen in their judgment and so calculating 
in other respects, to suppose that they can 
mistake these bits of gaudy-colored tinsel 
and feathers for satisfying diet, even for a 
fish. A gentleman from New Orleans, who 
had been an annual visitor for over twenty 
years to some of the salmon rivers of Cana- 
da, and who therefore ought to be taken as 
an authority, told me that he had tried the 
experiment as to whether the salmon were 
biting for food or not: he threw a piece of 
a leaf and a fir cone on the water, in the 





same manner asa fly, and gota bite. When 
he landed his prize, he opened its stomach, 
and found no trace of anything but the leaf 
and cone, by which it had been caught; 
thus proving to him that the fish was not 
seeking nourishment. 

The site of the salmon-camp is usually 
chosen below the fishing-grounds, at the 
highest point up the river that can be 
reached by boat. It is easier to get supplies 
up to the camp, and to bring the spoils 
down from the fishing-grounds; and last, 
though by no means least, it is much easier 
for the fisherman, after a hard day’s work, 
to walk down-hill to his quarters. 
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In earlier times the camp simply con- 
sisted of the bark wigwams of the Indian 
guides and attendants, and the white man’s 
tent. But nowadays it is quite different. 
A well-equipped fishing-camp forms almost 
a small village, with its comfortable frame 
house, surrounded by sheds, ice-houses, 
cooks’ quarters, etc. A description of the 
one in which our party was located will 
serve as an illustration, as they are nearly 
all modelled on the same plan. 

It consisted of one large frame building, 
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which contained the dining-room and 
two sleeping-apartments ; separate sleeping 
rooms are necessary, as ladies often form 
part of the camping party. At about 
twenty feet distance stood the kitchen and 
rooms of the gaff-men, canoe-men, and 
cook. Scattered round were a half-dozen 
smaller buildings, used as ice-houses, store- 
houses, or chambers, as the requirements 
of the party suggested. 

As I write, I recall one little house in 
particular, that had a peculiar charm for 
me, on account of its oddity. It had origi- 
nally been a bark wigwam, but, as time 
made havoc of it, it had been strengthened 
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by a rude log hut being gradually built 
round its sides. Next in order, to prevent a 


too frequent sprinkling from above, a 
shingled roof had been added, so that out- 
wardly it presented all the appearances of 
an ordinary settler’s hut ; but upon entering 
you found yourself in the original Indian 
wigwam, and could fancy you were one of 
the first fishermen who ever camped in this 
spot. I loved to wander down to this queer 
old house, and picture the different scenes 
that had been enacted there since it was 
first visited by the old Montagnards, when 
they took their salmon with net or spear, 
or in any way they could get them. There 
was no thought of sport with them ; they 
came there to procure what would satisfy 
their hunger, and they found it in abun- 
dance. I used to wonder what they would 
think could they come to life, and see the 
parties of wealthy and prosperous gentle- 
men, who, in their own homes are ac- 
customed to every luxury of our modern 
civilization, and come here to sleep on hard 
beds; to rise with the sun and to retire at 


its setting ; and to submit 
to many personal incon- 
veniences, for the sake 
of getting what to their 
predecessors had no in- 
terest beyond its com- 
mercial value. Methinks 
they would be as much 
dazed at it all as Wash- 
ington Irving’s hero after 
his twenty years’ sleep. 
Of course salmon 
forms the principal staple 
of diet while in camp; 
but it is always a point 
of honor that the com- 
missariat is such that 
there is no danger of 
this dainty article of food 
becoming monotonous. 
I had always been led to 
believe that salmon, like 
other fish, were more de- 
licious when first caught ; 
but personal experience 
proved the contrary. It 
is, in fact, hard and 
tough, partaking of the 
character of sole-leather, 
owing to the solid sub- 
stance of the fish, and 
closeness of grain; but 
after it has lain in the ice- 
chest for about twenty- 
four hours, and then has 
been carefully boiled, and set upon the 
table looking as if it had jumped of its 
own accord from its native element into 
the dish, it is irresistible to the most 
perfect epicure. And the salmon steaks 
for breakfast, — it makes one hungry to 
recall them as they were cooked accord- 
ing to our camp recipe: the steak cut 
from the centre of a twenty-pounder, and 
placed upon a sheet of cream-laid note 
paper, with the proper amount of season- 
ing; the paper is folded over and closed 
at the edges ; it is then dropped into the pan 
to be fried a delicate brown, and served 
smoking-hot, paper and all, to be opened 
by each one for one’s self; and, as you bring 
your fisherman’s appetite to bear upon 
it, the result is —well — joy unalloyed! 
At the present date nearly all the rivers 
in the Dominion are preserved, although 
there was a time when they were free to 
all comers; and to this fact is mainly due 
the destrtiction of the fish; for I am sorry 
to say that, like nearly all privileges given 
to the people, they did not appreciate the 
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value of what they enjoyed, and they 
abused, instead of using, their advantages. 
For some years the government leased the 
rivers to private individuals; but recently 
some more than ordinarily enterprising per- 
sons claimed that the rivers were the prop- 
erty of the person through whose land 
they flowed. The question has been legally 
tested, and the decision given in favor of 
the property-owner, and the government 
will have to refund the money received as 
rental for so many years. This will in 
many cases amount to a handsome fortune 
to some of the poor farmers in these 
regions. 

On a well-preserved river only a limited 
number of rods are permitted to be in 
use. For instance, if the formation of 
the stream is such that only four 
persons can fish with advantage at one 
time, and the party consists of eight, they 
will divide, and take alternate days for 
work and play. Breakfast is partaken of 
at an early hour, after which each man 
starts for the pool assigned him, and they 
sally forth with the determination to have 
a ‘* big day’s sport.” Then comes the re- 
turn in the evening, when the catch is 
weighed and_ regis- 
tered; and as_ they 
talk over the day’s ex- 
perience these fisher- 
men reach a pitch of 
enthusiasm that is 
almost incomprehen- 
sible to an outsider, 
but is keenly enjoyed 
by the devotees of the 
rod and line. It is 
both interesting and 
amusing to watch the 
different members of 
the expedition as they 
go forth to the day’s 
sport; to see the man, 
who, during the years 
of wear and tear in the 
battle of life, has been 
worsted by Time, and 
bears his imprint very 
visibly. Watch him, 
as he shoulders his 
rod, brace up and step 
off with the firm tread 
of a well-trained sol- 
dier. His eye becomes 
bright, and keen; his 
whole form seems to 
have undergone a met- 
amorphosis ; he seems 
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to be turning the tables on old Time, and 
to have redeemed his lost youth. Com- 
pare him with the beardless stripling, who, 
when he feels the rod touch his shoulder, 
grows seriously earnest and determined in 
his action and expression. 

Let us go with one of our friends as he 
walks by the side of the river, followed 
by his attendant, gaff in hand and bag for 
the catch thrown over his shoulder. They 
tramp along, keeping time to the music 
of the rapids, until their special pool is 
reached. The fisherman begins to cast his 
line, gradually paying out until he has 
from thirty to sixty yards flying through 
the air. Every time he throws it he tries, 
by various movements of the hand and 
arm, to coax or irritate the fish to rise. At 
last comes the bite with an almost vicious 
snap. Now the real sport begins. In 
some instances, as soon as the fish realizes 
that he has got more than he bargained 
for, he at once dives to the bottom of the 
river, rests there a moment, and _ studies 
the situation. He is conscious that there 
is a line attached to his mouth that he 
must rid himself of. He, therefore, darts 


straight to the surface, shoots up suddenly 
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into the air, and while there endeavors 
with his tail to strike the line, and snap it. 
If this fails he turns cither up or down the 
stream, from side to side, like a billiard- 
ball as it carroms around the table; next, 
like forked lightning, hc shoots among the 
rocks, trying to entangle and break this 
mysterious connection with an unseen 
power, which, while it appears to humor 
still controls him. His next manceuvre is 
trying, by rapid action up and down, to 
cut the line on the sharp edges of the 
rocks. Failing in this he again tries flying 
up into the air, turning several somersaults 
while there. 

Meanwhile the fisherman is pointing his 
rod straight in the direction the fish takes 
as he rushes around at the height of his 
magnificent speed, so that there may be no 
obstacle to the free paying out of the line. 
The instant the creature changes his course 
the line is rapidly reeled in until every 
muscle aches in the hand and arm of the 
sportsman; but this is unheeded: the ex- 
citement continues ; every nerve is strained 
to its utmost; he thinks of nothing but the 
work before him; he feels as if the issues 
of life and death depend -upon the landing 
of that salmon, and woe be to the unlucky 


wight who shall cross his path, or in any 
way interfere with him during these mo- 


ments of critical uncertainty. The but- 
end of the rod is kept, at every possible 
opportunity, toward the fish; so that the 
natural spring of the rod will serve to keep 
the line taut, and always with the object in 
view of keeping the fish from heading 
down the torrent, and forcing him into the 
reach of the gaff-man. 

This is technically called ‘* giving the 
butt.” 

At length, after a fight that deserves to 
be crowned with success, the tired salmon, 
half drowned and discouraged, allows 
himself to be coaxed into the shallows near 
the attendant. The gaff is raised, the fish 
sees it, and suddenly makes one more dash 
for life and liberty. The ratchet spins 
with such velocity that the ear can scarcely 
detect the distinct clicks; it becomes one 
continuous tear; the rod seems to smoke, 
and the fun is higher than ever, if possible. 
This time he forces his way into the rap- 
ids, where, assisted by rocks, currents, and 
other circumstances, he conquers, and is 
once more free. 

Our friend sits down on the nearest 
stone exhausted, takes out his handker- 
chief, mops his forehead, and_ thinks 
naughty words, and goes to work again 
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with a fresh fly. But this is only one 
phase. More often there is a triumph of 
mind over matter, and the creature is 
driven or coaxed within reach again; the 
cruel gaff flashes in the air, clutches round 
the salmon, and jerks him out of the water, 
—his only place of power. He receivesa 
sharp blow on the back of the neck from 
a short club, — all is over, and this noble 
creature, who has fought so long and so 
bravely, and displayed so much reasoning 
power and skill, is at last brought low, 
and we, his victors, feel half regretful as 
we gaze upon the prize we have captured. 

I speak advisedly when I say cruel gaff,— 
for cruel it certainly is, and quite unneces- 
sary; for I am happy to say it has been 
proved, experimentally, that salmon can 
be landed quite easily without it. The 
way is, when the victim is pretty well ex- 
hausted, to suddenly seize him by the tail 
and hold him firmly. Every one familiar 
with the formation of a salmon will recog- 
nize the peculiar indentation on each side, 
just above the finny part of the tail, which 
might be called, for want of a better name, 
the neck of the tail, as it really is the con- 
nection between the tail and the body of 
the fish. Well, this bone, or vertebra, 
serves as a capital handle to seize the creat- 
ure by, and by keeping a tight grip he 
can be thrown over the arm, and held 
there until the attendant puts him out of 
his misery with a well-aimed blow of the 
club on the back of the creature’s neck. 
The gaff was first abandoned on the River 
St. Marguerite, one of the principal tribu- 
taries of the Saguenay, through the influ- 
ence of a young lady, the daughter of a 
prominent M.D. who was one of the pro- 
prietors of the river. She had a great de- 
sire to join the gentlemen on one of their 
expeditions, and they were equally anxious 
on their part to have such a desirable 
acquisition to their party. But the thought 
of the cruelties practised by the gaff-men 
made her hesitate about accompanying 
them. They at last promised that if she 
would consent they would suspend the 
gaff pro tem., and do their best to 
secure their scaly treasures without it. 
They succeeded so well that they all 
became converts to the new method; 
and countless salmon, yet unborn, will 
owe a debt of gratitude to this tender- 
hearted young lady. It will now be seen 
that it is only to the experienced fisherman 
that the sport is thoroughly enjoyable. For 
one thing, he will never lose his fish, as 
many green hands do, through an insuffi- 
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cient hold of the hook on the mouth; he 
will always take care to let him have a 
good mouthful. Old anglers fight shy of 
beginners, for, on account of their inexpe- 
rience and nervousness, they rarely land 
their fish after they have hooked him; and 
many salmon get away with the hooks in 
their mouths, which is considered disas- 
trous, as it tends to make them wary about 
rising again to the fly. 

Although the laws now are very stringent 
concerning netting, it is still carried on to 
a great extent. In the Province of New- 
foundland the salmon have been nearly all 
destroyed. The territory is large, and the 
country thinly settled, and the people take 
advantage of this to defy the law. Poor, 
short-sighted individuals! — killing the 
goose that lays the golden eggs. 

Within the last few years the Dominion 
government has become seriously alive to 
the fact that something must be done to 
restore the fisheries ; as, now that they are 
about exhausted, the people are beginning 
to realize what a mine of wealth there was 
.in them. Witness Canada’s success at the 
great International Fisheries Exhibit in 
London. One of the methods they are 
pursuing is restocking the rivers by artifi- 
cial means. This is not a new idea. 


Richard Nettle credits the discovery to two 
poor fishermen of France,— Gehin and 


Remy. There have been erected lately at 
Tadousac (a picturesque village at the mouth 
of the Saguenay) spacious premises, where 
salmon and trout are artificially hatched, 
for the purpose of restocking the impover- 
ished rivers. This building, with the land 
whereon it stands, was a gift from the late 
Senator Price, a gentleman born and 
brought up in this section of the country, 
who was very much interested in all that 
pertained to its prosperity. He was an en- 
thusiast in salmon-fishing, and a great 
authority on the subject. I heard him 
quoted universally when in that region. 
The establishment is very complete; and 
is run by the government, at an annual 
outlay of $2,000; but this sum, I am in- 
clined to think, is rather underestimated. 
Whether it will prove a success remains 
to be seen. It would be well for the 
prosperity of the country, and a bright 
outlook for the poor fisherman, could he 
see his native rivers once more abound- 
ing with the silvery, gleaming life of 
the salmon. Even now, poor as the sport 
is compared to what it has been, much 
pecuniary benefit is felt in the vicinity of 
the various rivers that are visited every 
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year by parties of American and English 
gentlemen, who come to these favored spots 
to get a few weeks of genuine pleasure in 
the art that Izaac Walton loved so well. 
But salmon-fishing, like all other delights 
in this mundane sphere, has its shadows, 
and the alloy to the fisherman’s happiness 
is flies. They abound on all salmon rivers, 


BACK TO CAMP. 
and their name is legion ; ditto, their 
variety. Among the most fiendish are 
the mosquitoes, black flies, sand flies, 
deer flies, midges, gnats, etc. Every ex- 
pedient has been resorted to by their human 
victims to keep them at bay. Fly-oils, of 
every degree of nastiness, are used; veils 
are worn over the face, or a large piece of 
mosquito-netting is thrown over the hat, 
and shoulders before either coat or waist- 
coat is donned; then when these gar- 
ments are put on, and a pair of thick 
gloves that reach up to the elbow, one is 
comfortably fly-proof. But it usually hap- 
pens that, just as everything is secured, and 
it is impossible for the smallest fly to gain 
an entrance, the unfortunate victim’s nose 
will require the application of his pocket- 
handkerchief; or he suddenly remembers 
that his fly-book is comfortably ensconced in 
the inside pocket of his coat. Alas for 
human forethought! Those who are 
pretty well acclimatized simply carry in 
their pocket a bottle of fly-oil, with which 
they rub their face, neck, and hands every 
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little while. This answers as well as any- 
thing, as the constant movement of the 
body, assisted by the oil, secures compara- 
tive immunity from bites. But the moment 
a man sits down to rest, or take any re- 
freshment, the flies are like the description, 
in the book of Revelation, of the Prince 
of Evil, when he realizes that his time is 
short. These pests divide the day and 
night in watches, like sailors at sea, and 
relieve one another so promptly that there 
is never a moment of peace. 

I remember one victim who had seen 
little or nothing of flies, having just arrived 
from Europe. The first thing he did on 
reaching camp was to take a bath in the 
river. (How the mosquitoes must have 
grinned with delight as they saw him un- 
dress!) It was not until he was tired of 
swimming, and started for the shore, that 
he became conscious of what was in store 
for him. The flies had gathered above 
his head like a cloud, and the instant he 
emerged from the water they settled on him 
so thickly that he was impressed with the 
idea that they were woven together and 
attached to his back, like a huge sheet of 
sticking-plaster. It is needless to say, his 
toilet was hurried. At night, when the 


hour drew near for retiring, he positively 
trembled at the prospect of a night of tor- 
ment; but felt relieved when he saw that 
the bed had a set of hoops fastened over 
it, upon which was spread mosquito-net- 
ting, giving it the appearance of a mon- 


ster squirrel-cage. He decided to watch 
his room-mate, and see how he managed 
to get into his bed without admitting the 
enemy. The proceeding was accom- 
plished in the following manner. After 
the veteran had nearly disrobed himself, he 
placed a candle on a chair close to the head 
of the bed, so that it could readily be ex- 
tinguished through the netting. Then he 
grasped a part of his clothing in his right 
hand, and swung it violently round in 
every direction, so as to drive his torment- 
ors to a safe distance; he then went to the 
foot of the bed, still swinging the garment, 
and cautiously raised the net with his left 
hand ; then he doubled himself down like 
a letter V, and by a convulsive kick of 
his legs, with a shout of triumph, he 
shot under cover, tucked in the netting, 
blew out the light, and was happy. But 
our inexperienced friend was not so suc- 
cessful, and a number of the pests entered 
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the bed at the same time he did, and kept 
him awake most of the night ; and when, at 
rare intervals, he did obtain a little sleep, 
the mosquitoes of his dreams tortured his 
brain in the same way as the real insects 
were punishing his body. He awoke at 
daybreak to find his friend already aroused 
from his slumbers, who, after hearing his 
terrible account of how he had spent the 
night, began to encourage him by telling 
the most blood-curdling stories, of what 
the flies could and would do to the new- 
comer in their midst. All of a sudden 
there was a sound on the roof of their 
camp like the scratching of a hen. 

*¢ What in the world is that?” asked our 
friend. 

*¢ Qh, that is only the queen mosquito,” 
replied the veteran. 

The blank look of inquiry with which 
this statement was received led the veteran 
to explain, as he dressed, that, likethe bees, 
the mosquitoes had a queen, that bore the 
same relation to the ordinary fly as the 
queen bee does to the rest of the hive; 
and that, in this case, the advent of a new 
arrival was of sufficient importance for the 
queen to attend in person, so as to super- 
intend the attack. But there was a certain 
twinkle in the eye of the old fisherman 
that made our young friend determined to 
know the worst at once. He crawled out 
of bed, and, in spite of the warnings and 
entreaties of his companion, opened the 
door carefully, and put his head out just in 
time to see the cook’s pet crow fly away, 
with a caw, caw, that sounded in his ears, 
after his horrible anticipations, like a sym- 
phony rendered by Thomas’s orchestra. 

Another day a veteran fisherman, a 
native of the land of Bruce and Wallace, 
was discoursing of the difficulties of 
landing a salmon, and of the nerve, 
skill, and courage required for the opera- 
tion, when a gentleman present, who 
had never thrown a fly in his life, but was 
looked up to as being a successful man in 
all his undertakings, came forward and 
emphatically asked : — 

‘*Do you mean to say, if I gave my 
whole mind to it, I could not catch a 
salmon?” 

The old Scot shook his head, and dryly 
exclaimed : — ; 

‘* Na! na! mon; salmon are no caught 
wi’ sic trifles ! ” 


A. FF. S. 
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I WONDER whether other men ever fall in 
love as I did —through a camera. It was 
such a curious sensation. 

I had always lived the life of a student 
with my father in our quiet country home, 
reading with an earnestness that filled my 
life full of thoughts, and left no room for 
feelings. Philosophy and the abstract 
sciences made up our world; and when 
at long intervals [ came upon a novel or 
i love poem (the old ones were all that 
our library furnished), it seemed absurdly 
unreal, and I classified it as if it were a 
fossil with the extinct passions of a less 
developed age; a thing not without a 
certain antiquarian interest, but not fitted 
to excite any sympathetic stir in a modern 
breast. Science was everything, and it 
was enough. Our old homestead with its 


plain heavy horse-hair covered furniture, 
a trifle ragged at the edges, just as I 
remembered it in boyhood; our quiet, 
uneventful, unpicturesque life; our sim- 
ple country surroundings, with no congenial 


neighbors,—all helped to preserve the 
quiet severe tone of thought; and I passed 
from youth to manhood unconscious of the 
change, and unprepared for any other. 

At last fever came to our village, and my 
father quickly fell a victim to it, thinking 
of nothing but science to the last, and 
bothering our village doctor with talk 
of bacteria and disease germs, when his 
voice was almost gone, with a sort of grim 
humor that never softened into fun. 

I could not realize his death at first. 
The cat grieved for him more than I did 
for a time, and I was surprised and 
ashamed at my own hardness. But when 
[ tried to go on with my life just as before 
I was still more astonished to find that I 
could not. 

The care of him had made a large part 
of my existence, and I found out now 
how important his companionship had 
been, and how much those duties had been 
to me, which I had flattered myself had 
been performed from praiseworthy obedi- 
ence to rather irksome demands of con- 
science. Now I discovered that the doing 
for him, and thinking for him as old age 
drew on, had been such an engrossing part 
of life that it was empty without it. I 
missed my only duty as if it had been a 
pleasure. I did not get over the exhaus- 


tion of his sickness. I could not work. I 
could not sleep. 

At last the doctor told me that I should 
break down myself if I did not go off some- 
where ;. and, after a little unreasoning inde- 
cision, I suddenly took the cars for the 
West, to see for myself the geology of the 
Yellowstone valley, and find out how far 
it supported a favorite theory of my father’s. 
I had made only one preparation for my 
journey that needs to be specially described, 
—a pocket-camera, which I slipped into 
my bag from a lot of scientific instru- 
ments that had just come over from Eng- 
land. I had scarcely looked at them in 
my annoyance at their coming too late for 
my father to see them; but this little in- 
strument I thought would be a_ pleasant 
companion, ready to share in adventures, 
and to revive their memories when I should 
be at home again. It was a small affair 
that looked like a clumsy opera-glass. One 
tube held the lens, and the other the aux- 
iliary lens for sighting, and there were a 
number of prepared instantaneous plates, 
and various slides, with an ingenious ar- 
rangement of springs which covered the 
lens, transferred a sensitive plate to posi- 
tion, uncovered the lens, and recovered it 
when the picture was done,, removing the 
sensitive plate and substituting another in 
readiness for another attempt. It was a 
neat little thing, working quietly and unob- 
trusively, and I thought that it promised 
a great deal of pleasure to a bashful near- 
sighted man like myself, 

The first few hours in the cars were tire- 
some beyond description. It fidgeted me 
to be doing nothing, and yet I could not 
either read or sleep. The jar, the rush, 
the dirt, the crowd, — all bored me im- 
mensely. At last I remembered my camera, 
and as the train stopped at a station, I list- 
lessly took some chance shots at groups on 
the platform,—idle country-loafers, ner- 
vous, hurrying travellers, boys with apples, 
and the like. 

It was a pity that the camera could not 
preserve the opal tints of the cloud of steam 
that rolled along under the high roof of the 
station, glorified by the level rays of the 
sinking sun. But I began to be interested, 
and tried my instrument within the car. 
The impertinent newsboy who had been 
thrusting his candy and novels upon un- 
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willing passengers all the afternoon was a 
fair butt, and at last I caught him nicely 
with an expression of triumphant cunning 
on his face as he sold a damaged book for 
twice its value to a thick-headed German 
farmer who wanted to carry home some- 
thing to his ‘** poys.” 

In a like spirit of malice I took our dom- 
ineering conductor, seated in his corner 
and figuring up his receipts in a mood that 
promised little for the company’s share of 
the profits, if one might trust the expres- 
sion on his face; and it was with positive 
delight that I directed my glass at the ugly 
little baby in front of me, who had insisted 
on holding out its dirty little hands, and 
calling me his da-da all the afternoon. 
The severity of my mood was relieved by 
the feeling of just retribution that these 
permanent proofs of the follies of my fel- 
low-creatures would afford. And when, 
shortly afterwards, an accident on the line 
delayed us for some hours I did not grumble 
at a piece of stupidity which gave me a 
chance to visit a photographer close by and 
open my treasures. 

It was really very interesting to see my 
mementos take shape before my eyes. 


As the little negatives grew transparent, 


and we held them up before the ruby light 
we saw the broken-nosed newsboy with 
his cap pushed back, and an insolent leer 
of gratified cunning that ought to have 
cost him his situation on any road. And 
my picture of the conductor, making up his 
returns, showed even the number of tickets 
which I took it for granted he was falsify- 
ing. They were on a very small scale, but 
very clear and effective. I particularly 
enjoyed the representation of the dirty lit- 
tle desperado who had claimed relation- 
ship with me so vociferously. His clutch- 
ing hands took gigantic proportions, and, 
in the strong light, every smutch and stain 
on his grinning face had been indelibly 
emphasized. One could see at a glance 
that when the candy was gone the little 
villain would howl remorselessly. 

The other pictures, which had been 
caught more as chance directed my camera, 
I had not time fully to examine before re- 
turning to my train; but I was struck with 
one figure which appeared in several of 
them —a charming woman’s form. In 
one plate she seemed to be pacing up and 
down the platform with a firm, clastic 
grace. In another she was bending ten- 
derly over a fallen child ; but her face never 
appeared plainly. She must have attracted 
my attention unconsciously, for I was not 
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aware that I had seen such a person, and 
yet in several other pictures there were 
traces of her—an abashed loafer in one, 
and in another a child pulled along by its 
parent, but turning back its head and one 
little hand to her,as I fancied. The nega- 
tives were so small that, even with my 
glass, it was not easy to make out all the 
figures, and as I looked through the plates 
to find her image, I had to lay aside more 
than one for further search into the secrets 
that might lie hid in its shadows. 

After a little while I looked about to find 
her in person, not without an abashed sense 
that I was prying where I had no right, 
and dreading something different from my 
ideal; and the feeling was strong enough 
to make me turn back to my seat after a 
few minutes of hasty, imperfect search, 
wondering shamefacedly if any one had 
noticed me. At the next pause of the cars, 
however, I went out again, and presently 
recognized her hat in a parlor-car, where 
after a little delay I secured a seat directly 
behind hers. During all this time I had 
not seen her face, and I dreaded to test the 
truth of an ideal to which the pictures of 
my camera had given an intensely vivid 
reality. As I sat bghind her in the grow- 
ing dusk, the curve of a brown cheek and 
a delicately finished ear, both full of femi- 
nine refinement, were all that were visible. 

And as I sat there dreaming in the dusk 
I discovered a curious thing. I found that 
I could call up the photographic pictures 
of her with perfect clearness, and see her 
walking up and down the platform and 
bending over the little child as plainly as if 
the real scene were before my eyes. I had 
never been conscious of such an interesting 
power of imagination before, and that made 
its exercise more attractive now. And 
these pictures that my imagination called 
up were as distinct and life-like as tableaux 
vivantes. 

Presently we stopped for supper. I felt 
no appetite myself, but the lady rose lan- 
guidly, and moved towards the door, with 
her wraps over her arm. Her closely fitting 
travelling-dress showed the rounded out- 
lines of her form most charmingly, and it 
struck me that I had never before noticed 
the beauty of a woman’s shape. Her face 
suited her form, clearly cut, and evidently 
city bred, with a charming, childlike dig- 
nity. The chin was oval, the nose high- 
bred, and the forehead broad, crowned 
with thick dark hair under a neat hat. 
The blue eyes were full of expression, 
a pathetic, unconscious desire for sympathy 
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which moved me; but the mouth, with its 
firm, slightly compressed lips, made me 
think that life had taught her some severe 
lessons without destroying her power of 
enjoyment, and that pride was struggling 
with the craving for something intenser and 
better than she had yet known. Nothing 
could have appealed to me so much as this 
proud self-possession with its unconscious 
pathos and tenderness; and after she had 
passed out the whole image came hack to 
meso clearly that I could have painted it 
if I had been an artist. I had never dwelt 
before on this power of visual imagination, 
but now I took a luxurious pleasure in 
employing it over my cigar in the smoking 
compartment. 

This new pleasure of fancy fascinated 
me so that I was in no haste to revive the 
reality, and surrendered myself for the first 
time in my life to dreams without an effort 
at resistance, and with the pleasant knowl- 
edge of what their central figure would be. 
There is a stage of emotion where nothing 
can equal dreamland. After a while I went 
back to my seat in the saloon ; but the section 
in front was empty now. The bags were 
gone, and it was plain that the occupant 
had gotten out at a little town where we 
had stopped while I was smoking. I was 


so interested in my dreams that I did not 


realize that I cared for the loss of their 
original. I think that I even felt relieved 
by the thought that I could not now be dis- 
illusioned by anything incongruous with my 
ideal, or embarrassed by having to make my 
toilette so near to one to whom I wished to 
render homage. But in the night my dream- 
pictures took fantastic and unwelcome 
shapes. I was excited and restless. The 
newsboy seemed to be thrusting the baby 
upon me, while its feeble mother faded away 
in the distance. The young lady whom I had 
watched so closely stepped out from the 
photographic plate and looked up implor- 
ingly for aid; but the cars whirled me 
away. And again the Indians had seized 
her and were tattooing her fair skin, and 
forcing her into acrobatic contortions. 
And I was conscious all the while that it 
was a picture, and possessed with a desire 
to see the back side of it. At last I gave 
up trying to sleep; and when the porter 
parted my curtain, with his usual vague 
notion of time and clear conviction of the 
merits of early rising, and unveraciously 
informed me that it was almost breakfast 
time, I was glad to get up. The stolid 
dissatisfaction that generally precedes 
breakfast in the cars turned into dismay 
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when I found my mind returning to dwell 
upon the grotesque and morbid images of 
the night before. I feltill. Iwas afraid 
that I was going mad. I stopped at Chicago 
with the intention of consulting a doctor; 
and yet I am sure that I was not surprised 
when I found myself upon the train going 
back to the town we had quitted the night 
before. 

I did not want to part with my dreams; 
they seemed a new-found mental wealth. 
But I felt that I must correct their wander- 
ings by the reality. Whether this was my 
real reason or not, see her I must and would, 
and, accordingly, that evening (a Saturday 
evening, I remember) I left the cars in the 
rain at Garfield, exhausted and wet, with 
but one thought in my mind, that of seeing 
her soon. I had no plan of seeking her 
acquaintance. It seemed to me that if I 
could only look once in those frank, trust- 
ing, appealing eyes, it would be enough for 
me, and my imagination would be set free 
from this morbid fascination that misled it so. 
I could not sleep, and I spent much of 
the night in refilling and arranging my 
camera. The next morning I went rest- 
lessly to church, and posted myself at the 
end of the gallery behind a pillar, where I 
could see other people well, but was my- 
self somewhat hidden, with my camera 
resting on the heavy rail. I felt sure that 
she would come, and she did. With a 
strange thrill I felt rather than saw that she 
was entering with a fatherly old man by 
her side, and I watched her coming, Mar- 
guerite-like, up the aisle, prayer-book in 
hand. Her face had a familiar beauty as 
if I had always known it and loved it, — 
a restful influence that drove away every 
painful thought, and left me quietly happy 
in the enjoyment of each detail. As she 
passed the spot where a broad beam of 
light from the open window fell around her 
like an aureole, I pressed the spring of my 
levelled instrument with a click that echoed 
annoyingly in the quiet church. I wastooab- 
sorbed in my one thought, however, to care 
for this, and, as she rose to sing, 1 directed 
my camera again, and waited for the rapt 
expression of surrender to heaven, which I 
was sure would come in a moment. But, 
as I waited, finger on spring, a touch on 
the shoulder from the deacon, and a grim 
whisper of rebuke at ‘‘ theatre fixings in 
the house of the Lord,” forced me to put the 
instrument back in my pocket, and I had to 
be content to sit and watch her, dreamily 
enjoying the picture and the perfect restful- 
ness of all. 
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When the amen had sounded, however, 
and she had passed quietly out, I hurried 
back to the hotel in a fever of impatience 
to develop my new picture ; and darkened 
my room and tremblingly arranged my ap- 
paratus. I might not see her again in 
person. The negative might be my last. It 
seemed as if permanent happiness or bitter 
disappointment lay in that bit of milky 
glass. I could not look beyond it. It 
contained my all, and my hand shook and 
the beads of sweat gathered on my fore- 
head as I poured out my chemicals by the 
dim red light of the lantern. I do not 
know how long I sat staring there before I 
plunged the plate in the bath, and when I 
had done it I watched the result with posi- 
tive terror. What ghostly image might 
start unbidden from that mysterious gray 
field? In a moment there came faint dark 
streaks on the plate, as if some ghostly 
spirit were sweeping it with its wings, 
which shaped themselves into dark outlines 
of the church aisle, and then there sprang 
out from the milky background her dress 
and head with its illuminated hair and 
little bonnet, the lithe rounded form, the 
face with that weird wide-eyed look of 
pained surprise that faces sometimes take 


in the developing bath, as if I had com- 
pelled her to come there by some terrible 


spell. As she looked at me from the 
plate I fancied that I heard the rustle of 
her dress, and a low, sad whisper of lament, 
which sent a cold thrill through me. I 
could not bear the delay, and tried to 
hurry the process by adding a few more 
drops of the chemical ; but in my nervous- 
ness I must have seized the wrong bottle, 
for a fog suddenly rolled over the plate, 
and settled down in impenetrable yellow 
gloom upon the picture. My nerves were 
completely unstrung. It seemed a fright- 
ful fatality, as if my last look at her were 
to be into those pained, rebuking eyes. I 
was appalled at what I had done. I felt 
in a instant that I had no right to the 
pictures that I had _ been stealing at 
the very altar of God. In the darkness 
the ghostly figure seemed to emerge again 
and look up at me witha gaze of despair 
and horror, as if it were doomed to haunt 
me so forever. And I dropped my appa- 
ratus and fell in a swoon in the darkness. 
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What happened for a number of days 
afterwards I do not remember myself; but 
my alarmed landlord, I believe, soon dis- 
covered me, and the good doctor who was 
summoned proved to be a fellow-towns- 
man of my father’s, and took me to his 
home at once. The next few days were a 
strange mixture of delirium and conscious- 
ness. I recognized the people around me, 
but the room was full of visionary beings, 
who seemed as real as those of flesh and 
blood. The red-headed newsboy, the grin- 
ning porter, the open-mouthed baby, the 
loafers, the deacon, and a host of other 
people whom I had seen on my journey 
were constantly going in and out of my 
bed-chamber, talking and gesticulating ex- 
citedly, though I could not remember what 
they said a moment after. 

One thing, however, was plain to me 
and permanent. She was there, the cen- 
tral figure of my dream, and when I held 
her hand nothing troubled me ; for she was 
no longer the wronged woman of my cam- 
era, but a gentle, bright-hearted nurse, 
whose tender care and splendid vitality 
brought light and life to my sick-room. 

She was the doctor’s daughter, and, as 
other images faded, hers grew clearer and 
brighter. I even felt half sorry to have 
them go, for, with her hand in mine, I 
knew that the conductor was an honest 
sort of fellow after all, and the newsboy 
a lad with no more than proper Yankee 
energy ; and even the baby became amus- 
ing as he receded in memory. But I did 
not get tired of my dream-pictures, for 
when I got strong they lost their morbid 
side. I had enriched them by the brighter, 
intenser life that my darling opened to 
me. Even now I like to close my eyes and 
call up her last portrait, and I find that I 
can revive her pictures better than herself. 
I have taken no end of photographs of that 
blue-eyed girl in the years since I fell inlove 
with her picture, and I have not at all tired 
of it. She pretends that she is jealous of 
them sometimes, and says that it served me 
right that her image should be severer than 
she had the heart to be herself. But I 
know she does not mean it, and nothing 
delights her more than another sitting with 
our baby. 

Henry W. Holland. 





THE GREAT CANADA BICYCLE TOUR.—PART I. 


BY PRESIDENT BATES. 


HE Grand Bi- 
cycle Tour 
through pictu- 
resque Western 
Canada, which 
began at De- 
troit July 2, 
and ended at 
Buffalo July 
12, 1883, was 
the most no- 
table touring 
event on the wheel in any country since the 
bicycle was invented. It was the longest 
in distance traversed, — four hundred 
miles: the largest in its company of 


wheelmen, — forty: the most notable for 
its variety of scenery and attractive points 
visited, for its complete success in every 
particular, for its singular freedom from 
accidents, — every man, except one, who 
started going clear through with the party ; 


for the enthusiasm and_ whole-hearted 
hospitality lavished upon the tourists along 
the whole length of the route; for its 
large banquets at various cities; for its 
variety of incidents and adventures, in- 
cluding a ride through one of the most 
tremendous storms and floods known for 
many years in the province of Ontario; 
and, it may be safely added, for the high 
character, and almost perfect discipline of 
the wheelmen who participated in it. At 
the outset it was resolved that good dis- 
cipline in every respect should be main- 
tained throughout the tour; and careful 
records kept by the writer and various 
others of the company show that, during 
the entire tour, no profane, vulgar, or dis- 
courteous language was heard from the lips 
of any member of the party, — except one 
who left the party before the tour was 
finished. No intoxicating liquors of any 
sort were drunk, even at the banquets pro- 
vided in the cities we visited; and there 
were no discords on any occasion to mar 
the admirable harmony which made it one 
of the happiest, jolliest, most frolicsome 
bands of choice spirits ever gathered for an 
expedition of any kind. 

The entire tour was ONE CONTINUOUS 
FROLIC OF FOUR HUNDRED MILES, through 


a strange and lovely country; and overt 
each day’s run the imps of innocent fun 
and enjoyment presided ; yet discipline was 
preserved with such admirable precision 
and ease by the chosen managers of the 
party, and each day’s run was so skilfully 
led by Captain Brown, of the Chicago Club, 
that the long line of wheelmen arrived at 
their previously appointed dinner and sup- 
per stations, each day, almost with the 
precision of a railway train, close upon the 
time advertised for them to appear; and 
this without hurry or confusion, and with 
the most moderate and easy effort. This was 
accomplished by a thorough advance study 
of each day’s route and distances, and by 
setting the starting-time, making the pace, 
and limiting the halts, exactly to suit that 
day’s requirements; also by having the 
whole party retire for each night’s sleep at 
the same hour, decided upon after full con- 
sideration of the amount of work done that 
day, and the probable demands of the next 
day. All rose in the morning together, 
also, and were ready to start at the ap- 
pointed time. Thus, regular habits kept 
the tourists in the highest state of physical 
vigor for enjoying all the many delights 
of the trip. Before leaving Detroit many 
of them carefully weighed themselves ; 
and, again, at various points, and upon 
disbanding at Buffalo, upon the termina- 
tion of the tour; when it was found that 
all of these, except two, had gained in 
weight during the trip; while all, without 
exception, had gained in health, elasticity 
of body and spirits, strength, activity, and 
vigor. 

The conception and inception of this 
tour was due to Burley B. Ayers, of Chi- 
cago, who has done so much to further 
bicycling interests in the last year or two. 
His first plan was to collect four or five 
choice spirits for the excursion ; but, as his 
infectious enthusiasm spread, the party was 
extended to ten; then to possibly twenty ; 
and on the day appointed for the start 
forty wheelmen appeared at the Detroit 
rendezvous. Mr. Ayers was assisted by 
the State consul for Michigan, CD. 
Standish, of Detroit, and by Perry Doo- 
little, of Aylmer College, Ontario, late 
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champion of Canada, and by the various 
members of the Chicago Club, who made 
it a club affair. 

The following is a complete list of the 
party, all of whom were practised riders : — 


Organizer. 

Captain. 
Standard-bearer. 

Treasurer. 
Glee-master. 
Artist. 

Guide. 


B. B. Ayers, Chicago, Ill. 
E. F. Brown, Chicago, IIl. 
I. V. Calkins, Chicago, IIl. 
grew Chicago, lll. . 
Hibbard, Milwaukee, Wis. 
. ‘; Richardson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Doolittle, Ontario, Can. 
. P. Pruyn, Chicago, Ill. Surgeon. 
: H. Vowell, Chicago, Ill. . . Tourist. 
D. M. Stevens, Chicago, IIl. = 
J. W. Johnston, Chicago, Ill. 
H. F. Fuller, Chicago, Ill. 
. F. Smith, Chicago, IIl. 
M. Danziger, Chicago, Ill. 
. II. Irish, Chicago, Ill. 
. G. Bennett, Chicago, Ill. 
. Bronson, Chicago, IIl. 
.. J. Bates, Detroit, Mich. 
. H. Smith, Detroit, Mich. . 
. D. Standish, Detroit, Mich. 
. K. Root, Detroit, Mich. 
. J. Luce, Detroit, Mich. 
. Daniel, Detroit, Mich. 
. H. Jenkins, Louisville, Ky. 
- Halloway, — Ky. 
: Adams, Louisville, Ky. 
. B. Bryant, Danville, Ill. 
ay Danville, Ill. 
. S. Balcom, Winona, Minn. 
S. Wilson, Winona, Minn. 
E. Melvin, Winona, Minn. : 
F. Tollman, Worcester, Mass. . 
. P. Davenport, Saline, Mich. 
3. W. Lee, Buffalo, N.Y. . 
. P. Reid, Clarion, Pa. « ; 
1. C. Marvin, Ovid, Mich. . 
*. S. Bissell, Kenah, Wis. 
. H. Clark, Lake Forest, Ill. 
A. O. James, Cleveland, Ohio 
>. F. Vaill, Peoria, Ill. ‘ 
>. A. Hanna, Cadiz, Ohio 
—— Hill, Faribault, Minn. . 
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On assembling in Detroit, July 1, the 
tourists were hospitably received by the 
Detroit clubs. A party of them were en- 
tertained by President Bates, and the 
whole company were shown over the city, 
in the afternoon taking a boat for twelve 
miles down the beautiful Detroit river to 
the Wyandotte White Sulphur Spring, — 


a noted summer-resort. 


MONDAY’S RUN. 


Monday morning, at 9.30 o’clock, the 
customs formalities on the Canadian side of 
the river having been gotten through with, 
the tourists, at the sound of the bugle, 
mounted in the streets of Windsor, oppo- 
site Detroit, and started on their long trip. 
having seventy-two miles of riding allotted 
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for their first day’s performance. As sev- 
eral doubted their ability to do this dis- 
tance the first day, President Bates took 
charge of a party of eight, who took cars 
for Essex Centre, sixteen miles out, where 
they began their wheeling. The line 
which filed out from Windsor was length- 
ened by a number of local wheelmen, who 
accompanied the tourists some miles. For 
over ninety miles the roads were excellent, 
and nearly level, the first hills big enough 
to coast handsomely being about ninety- 
five miles from Windsor, so that the riding 
for the first day and half of the second day 
was all easy and rapid. The order of rid- 
ing observed from the start was as fol- 
lows: Captain Brown, commandant and 
bugler ; the standard-bearer, with the Chi- 
cago pennant ; the Chicago Club ; the other 
clubs in the order of their numbers ; single 
wheelmen. Upon fairly getting out on 
the road the line usually stretched out, by 
distances between riders, from half a mile 
to nearly a mile in length, presenting a 
fine sight. 

At Detroit the tourists were introduced 
to birch-beer, —a summer drink very popu- 
lar in Maine and on this part of the Ca- 
nadian border,—which was the favorite 
beverage till, after covering sixty miles, 
we ran beyond its jurisdiction. It was then 
succeeded by ginger-ale, or ginger-beer, as 
the Canadians call it. At all the villages 
(which were at distances of from five to 
seven miles apart) the hotels were instantly 
cleared out of these popular beverages ; 
the rush of thirsty wheelmen being some- 
thing astonishing to their proprietors. The 
main drink, however, was milk; and 
every few miles a wheelman would dis- 
dismount and inquire at a farm-house for a 
glass of milk. Invariably the hospitable 
farmer would respond with a most cordial 
welcome, and completely strip himself and 
his neighbors of milk, buttermilk, and 
bread and milk, in a really royal attempt 
to entertain forty perspiring bicyclers. The 
road led through the richest grazing coun- 
try of the province,—one of the richest 
on the continent, — and milk was plentiful. 
At intervals along the road were sheltered 
benches, with large milk-cans, waiting to 
be filled for the neighboring cheese and 
butter factories. 

The first day’s route ran from Detroit, 
at the foot of Lake St. Clair, across a pen- 
insula, thirty-two miles, to Leamington, 
on the shore of Lake Erie; thence along 
and near the shore of Lake Erie for over 
one hundred miles (including the second 
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and part of the third day’s run), with 
occasional glimpses of the lake, a fine 

road, a lovely country, and frequent vil- 
lages. This day’s run carried us through 
the pretty rural villages and towns of Essex 
Centre, Leamington (where dinner was 
taken), Wheatley, Montrose, Romney, 
Dealtown, Buckhorn, and lesser places, to 
Blenheim, seventy-two miles. The morn- 
ing threatened a shower, with heavy clouds 
showing in the west ; but the tourists kept 
ahead of the rain. With a fresh breeze 
behind the speed was rapid, the whole 
seventy-two miles being made in eight 
hours, exclusive of stoppages, the pace 
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ting down of brakes, while the party were 
driven along a road they could not see an 
inch of for more than a mile at a flying 
speed, luckily without accidents, the mem- 
bers continually calling to each other to 
show where they were. During this ex- 
citing run the party passed a wagon and 
team which had gone blindly out of the 
track, and overturned by the way-side. 
The advance party, with President Bates, 
had finished their dinner at Leamington, 
and were waiting, when the main body 
arrived. Not desiring to wait an hour 


longer for the others to dine, they mounted 
and proceeded, intending to travel leisurely, 








“DOWN HILL.” 


varying from seven to eleven miles an hour. 
About seventeen miles out, while there 
was a heavy shower in Detroit, a roaring 
gust suddenly enveloped the long line in 
clouds of dust, from which, here and 
there, the head, the machine, or the arms 
of a rider protruded ; and this wind was so 
powerful that nearly the whole line rode 
with legs over handles, and with brakes 
down, a mile or two, at a racing speed, the 
utmost care being required to prevent col- 
lisions in the thick cloud of dust. This 
same gust struck the advance party with 
President Bates, several miles further on, 
in the shape of a small cyclone, which 
whirled leaves, brush, dust, and light arti- 
cles, high in the air, and compelled the put- 


and allow the others to overtake them be- 
fore reaching Blenheim. But the roads 
were excellent, the wind fair on their backs, 
and the temptation to make speed was ir- 
resistible. About 5 o’clock they halted at 
a farm-house, where the hospitable lady 
and her daughter made them welcome to a 
substantial tunch of bread and butter and 
milk. At 7 o’clock they stopped a long 
time at a village four and a half miles from 
Blenheim, to wait the arrival of the main 
body. Here they were joined by one of 
the riders, who had broken his wheel at 
Essex Centre, got it repaired, gone on by 
train, and returned thus far to join the 
party. Anxious to reach Blenheim before 
darkness set in, the party finally started at 
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a fast pace, making not quite four. and a 
half miles in about eighteen minutes, and 
giving a specimen of good road-work. 
Twenty minutes later the main body ar- 
rived, and were greeted with a tremendous 
shout, in unison, of — 

‘¢ Great Scott!” 

The running time of the advance party, 
excluding stops, was rarely or never less 
than ten miles an hour, rising to eleven and 
sometimes thirteen miles an hour, all being 
good riders, and not being impeded by 
numbers. The main body made runs this 
day of ten miles in forty-eight minutes, and 
twelve miles in fifty-five minutes. After 
this first day the regular order of riding, 
as given heretofore, was not broken, 
the whole company proceeding in one 
body. 

The ambulance, which accompanied the 
party to carry luggage and pick up disa- 
bled machines and riders, did not reach 
Blenheim till about midnight. It was ac- 
companied by a lumber-wagon, with five or 
six wheelmen, who, not keeping up with 
the main party, found travelling after dark 
on a strange road dangerous, and so hired 
this conveyance and rode in it the last six 
or seven miles, after stopping to eat supper 


at a village they had reached. 
- . “y. . ’ 
Notwithstanding this long first day’s run 
few of the party were much fatigued; and, 
after the first day’ no rider complained 


at any time of fatigue. The road had been 
good, the day fine, the wind fair; the way 
was beguiled by adventure, songs, jokes, 
and fun; and the country passed through 
was a perpetual picture of rural beauty, 
some of its scenery possessing a peculiarly 
soft loveliness. The first glimpse of Lake 
Erie was caught near Romney, some miles 
beyond Leamington, and was a particularly 
lovely view. Here the party were met by 
a cool, refreshing air from the lake, ineffa- 
bly refreshing, as the afternoon had grown 
hot; and immediately after the road turned 
and ran along a broad bay, with the lake 
lying like a dimpled mirror upon the right 
hand, rich farms all along the left, and 
grassy intervale meadows sloping gently 
to the water. 


TUESDAY'S RUN. 


While the tourists were eating breakfast 
at Blenheim, the next morning, rain fell. 
On going out to prepare for a start the sky 
was found overcast and a gentle shower 
falling. But, after waiting about an hour, 
the clouds broke, and a streak of sunshine 
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appeared, and was greeted with a ‘ one- 
two-three ” — 

*¢ Great Scott!” 

The bugle sounded long and lively with 
the signal to fall in, and the wheelmen, 
who were exhibiting fancy riding for the 
edification of the villagers, rapidly found 
their places in the line. Then came the 
signal to mount ; the saddles were instantly 
occupied, and the long line wound out 
on the same excellent road pursued the 
previous day. Atthis moment the tourists 
were enlivened by the cheering strains of a 
fine brass band, and a carriage, drawn bya 
fast-trotting team, dashed to the front, play- 
ing ‘** Hail Columbia!” which was greeted 
by the wheelmen with loud cheers. This 
band was composed of a strong Scotch 
farmer, of between fifty and sixty years 
of age, and his seven stalwart sons, ranging 
in age from thirty to fifteen years. They 
formed an excellent, well-trained band, 
well known in all that region of country. 
This band came from Palmyra to Blen- 
heim, some thirteen or fourteen miles, with 
their own team, for the sole purpose of 
welcoming the American’ wheelmen. 
Captain Brown set a moderate pace for the 
wheels, and the band accompanied the 
party all the way to Palmyra, playing lively 
airs and some fine old English and Scotch 
music. The road led through the same 
quiet and lovely rural scenery as on the pre- 
vious day, until, on approaching Palmyra, 
a moderately long hill to ascend was 
reached. Here, upon one of the most roman- 
tic and beautiful situations, was the home of 
the father and leader of the band, who, with 
generous hospitality, insisted upon the whole 
party stopping for a lunch at his house, and 
greeting ‘*the mother of the lads,” of whom 
he was justly proud. Their homestands upon 
the south-west slope of the hill-side, with 
the spire of the village church just peeping 
over its eastern brow, a rich meadow of 
intervale spreading broad and green to the 
waters of Lake Erie, sparkling in‘ the sun 
about three quarters of a mile distant, and 
a long succession of gentle hills and valleys 
showing to the north-west. Behind the 
house the ground fell steeply to the bottom- 
land meadows, where horses and cattle fed 
on the luxuriant grass. The scene was 
photographed and sketched; and, after a 
substantial lunch, the tourists gave three 
hearty cheers and a tiger for our host and 
his seven stalwart sons, and three for the 
kindly and cheerful ‘‘ mother of the lads.” 
More frank, whole-hearted, manly hospi- 
tality than they exhibited was never shown 
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to strangers travelling through a foreign 
land, and they will never be forgotten by 
any of the tourists. 

The road continued excellent, with 
gradually increasing swells, till Clearville 
was reached, ata distance of about eighteen 
miles, where a halt was made for dinner. 
Here the first long hills of the tour were 
encountered, the hotel standing immediate- 
ly at the top of one, down which the road 
ran smooth and hard, crossing a small 
rivulet over a bridge, and then climbing 
out of the valley by a hill, whose steepness 
and length caused many predictions that 


IOI 


mounted to watch their 
or three got tumbles, 
special damage. ‘This hill was nothing 
compared with some afterward ridden, 
the road-bed being excellent, while that of 
some subsequent ones was simply exe- 
crable. 

Shortly after leaving this hill the road 
grew rapidly bad, until, in a few miles, it 
became positively the worst road any of 
the party had ever seen. Within a dis- 
tance of sixteen miles were eighteen tre- 
mendous hills, made by deep valleys 
carved in the great clay bluffs by 


successors. Two 
but without any 
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HOSPITALITY OF THE NATIVES. 


but few of the party could climb it with- 
out adismount. While waiting for dinner 
several of the wheelmen coasted down into 
the valley, finding a slight jarring rise as 
they struck the bridge; and their labor in 
ascending the opposite steep, to coast back 
again, confirmed the prophets in their opin- 
ion that most of us would have to dis- 
mount and walk. But after dinner, at the 
signal to mount, one after another, at one- 
hundred-feet intervals, mounted and coasted 
down at a flying rate; and then, witha 
grim determination to climb that first hill, 
they pushed on, all but a few succeeding 
in riding clear to its top, where they dis- 


rapid streams of muddy water. The road, 
owing to the long wet season, was a con- 
glomeration of lumps of dry, hard clay, 
from the size of one’s fist to that of one’s 
head, with stones, ruts, and occasional 
stretches of deep sand; no side-paths, no 
turf, no relief of any kind. The people 
along fifteen miles of this road left no 
imprint of any foot-travel. Even where 
hamlets were found of from fifteen to thirty 
houses, there were no side-paths from 
house to house. The road generally was 
not even walkable; it had no flat surface 
big enough to plant one’s foot on. Cer- 
tainly it was the worst dry road I ever saw. 
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Here was a test of riding abilities ; where- 
ever there was even a bare possibility of 
riding wheelmen would mount and _at- 
tempt it for a few rods, till the men walk- 
ing would pass them. Yet some of these 
tremendous hills were coasted over, not- 
withstanding the lumps of clay and stones, 
and a few were ridden up on the wheel. 
It was here that ‘* Massachusetts” achieved 
distinction. Down one of these long, steep, 
fearfully rough hills he would come calmly 
coasting at a slow pace, winding in and out 
through the line, several times slipping and 
sliding with nonchalant ease down the 
perilous pitch of a way-side ditch four to six 
feet deep, and up out of it again to pass 
those who had fallen in the road; and then 
his big 60-inch wheel would slowly, and 
with apparently no effort, pick its way 
over all sorts of obstructions up the op- 
posite steep, where most of the company 
found it a wind-breaking and back-aching 
effort to walk. But this experience did 
more to make good, hardy daring road- 
riders of the party than days of good 
travelling could have done. After this 
there was nothing they felt the least hesita- 
tion to attempt, so sharply were nerve, 
judgment, eye, hand, and foot trained by 
this afternoon’s adventures. 

After about fifteen miles of this sort of 
thing the road gradually mended, until at 
last the whole party were enabled to mount 
and ride into Wallacetown for supper, 
having done a trifle over forty miles during 
the day. 

WEDNESDAY’S RUN. 

Wednesday morning the party was joined 
by the gentleman who was thenceforth to 
act as our guide through Canada, and who 
accompanied the party all the way to 
Buffalo. He immediately made himself 
useful and popular. 

Mounting about 8 o’clock, the route lay 
through the pretty villages of Iona and 
Fingal to St. Thomas, which is one of the 
most thriving, wide-awake, and rapidly- 
growing cities of Canada. The roads 
were excellent, with a few long but easy 
hills, which furnished fine coasting and 
pleasant climbing. In the township of 
Fingal, just before reaching St. Thomas, 
one division of the party was halted and 
entertained in the charming home of the 
member of parliament for that district. 

St. Thomas lies upon the east bank of 
the winding Thames river, which has eaten 
out a tremendous gulch through the high 
plateau of clay. This gulch is spanned 
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by the famous high trestle wooden bridge 
of the Canada Southern railway, soon to 
be replaced with an iron and steel structure. 
This bridge has figured in many illustra- 
tions. The common highway, however, 
winds steeply down the sides of the gulch, 
crossing the stream on a lower bridge, and 
passing under the great trestle-work rail- 
way viaduct. From below one gets a fine 
view of this spider-web-looking timber 
framework, which looks gossamer from its 
height, notwithstanding the vast weights 
of flying trains which go roaring over it. 
Down this winding road only a few of the 


party coasted, its steepness and length 
deterring most; beside, they had all by 


this time gotten over the first disposition to 
coast or climb just to see if it could be 
done, and were content to do the road in 
the easiest way, satisfied that they could 
coast or climb, if they thought it worth 
while. A few also rode up out of the 
ravine into the city, — a difficult feat 

At St. Thomas the resident wheelmen 
extended a hearty welcome. This is one 
of the bicy cling centres of the province, 
containing in itself and vicinity many fine 
riders. “As the party were only to halt for 
dinner, however, the most that could be 
done was the exchange of cordial greetings, 
and a rapid showing over the town. Here 
a good soda-fount was discovered, — an 
institution which seems to be somewhat 
rare in Canada, — and, as this was the first 
one so far found on the tour, a delegation 
of wheelmen immediately formed in pro- 
cession, and_ proceeded to astonish Za ée//e 
Canadienne who presided, by drinking 
the fount nearly dry in memory of home 
and the bar-strangled spanner, this being 
the Fourth of July. 

At dinner in the hotel, the company came 
toorder, when one of the wheelmen rose and 
gravely propounded: ‘* Who was General 
George Washington?” to which the entire 
company responded in unison: ‘ First in 
war, first in peace, first in the hearts 
of his countrymen ”; with a _ heavy 
emphasis on the last word, followed by a 
stamping chorus from an old college air, 


which shook the building, and almost 
paralyzed the waiters. Then the star- 
spangled banner was_ enthusiastically 


cheered, in a way to nearly raise the roof; 
and the demands of both patriotism and 
appetite were considered duly honored. 


OUT IN THE GREAT STORM. 


After dinner the procession formed to 
proceed to London; but the appearance of 















the sky delayed the start. Threatening 
clouds, of a portentous aspect, had risen 
in the north-western sky, accompanied 
by whirling and ragged streaks of vapor, 
which denoted a strong wind. A slight 
drizzle fell at St. Thomas, but the heavens 
were still clear in the south-west, and it 
was thought that only ‘a passing shower, 
which would soon be over, was at hand. 

The leaders of the touring party now 
advanced to the brow of the hill overlook- 
ing the river valley. Here the eye had a 
wide view to the north and east. The 
winding valley of the river showed for 
miles, with the towering bluff on its west 
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north of us. Captain Brown hesitated and 
asked various opinions, as he was a leader 
not to turn back when once started. All 
united in saying that the shower was over ; 
and, though we were going up the valley. 
directly towards where the showers had 
been raging, the roads would soon dry, 
and a trifle of wet would not hurt their 
surfaces. 

With one long, misgiving look at the 





THE OLD 


side. Far over this valley were successive 
streaks of driving rain, with a slant fall, 
denoting a furious gale, though there was 
hardly any air blowing in St. Thomas. 
These successive rain-showers moving 
over the valley were evidently down-pours 
of the most violent description. They 
darkened and shut out the view as they 
passed, to be succeeded by patches of gray 
light. Each shower was accompanied by 
vivid lightning and loud thunder peals. It 
was a magnificent sight. 

After waiting about an hour and a half 
the clouds up the valley seemed to become 
much lighter, the sun shone where we 
were, and it was generally believed that 
the rain was over, having passed to the 


BRIDGE. 


sky, which appeared promising just then, 
Captain Brown gave the signal to mount, 
and the long line filed out and proceeded 
down the steep hill into the valiey, by the 
road which it had come on entering 
the city, under the southern railway 
viaduct. But, at the foot of the hill, the 
road turned sharply to the right, crossed 
the river-on a low bridge, traversed a half 
mile of flats, and then began slowly to 
climb the western slope by a long and easy 
incline leading up the valley. On the 
flats and on this long incline were 
evidences of the showers we had seen. 
The sharp edge of the gulch cut off the 
view westward, and we noticed, with some 
uneasiness, that ragged clouds, threatening 





another shower, were streaming over the 
brow of the bluff. Then there was some- 
thing curious about that long incline. To 
the eye it seemed — it was —an easy grade, 
up which one ought to bowl right along. 
To be sure it was a trifle wet; but the sur- 
face looked smooth, and the wheels did not 
cut in. Nevertheless the wheels went 
slowly, and everybody was evidently tug- 
ging heavily, as if on a steep hill. It 
seemed to me that something must surely 
be the matter with my wheel, and finally I 
dismounted to examine it. A dozen others 
experienced the same delusion. The trouble 
was that the surface of the road was a 
peculiarly sticky, grayish-white clay. Pres- 
ently the whole line, including the most 
powerful riders, were walking. Arriving 
at last at the top, the sky showed a fierce 
shower close at hand, and everybody 
mounted in haste. But the road was wet, 
sticky, and heavy, and speed was impos- 
sible. Riding was a steady, hard pull, 
even at a slow pace. 

Presently the shower came with a drench- 
ing down-pour. Everybody near any sort 
of shelter instantly rushed for it. A barn, 
a house, a few thick trees, each sheltered a 
dripping crowd. How it did rain! All 
the windows of heaven were opened, and 
the squirts —not drops —of rain hissed 
and smoked along the ground. Every 
wheelman who failed to reach a shelter at 
once was drenched from head to foot in a 
moment; but from the barns and houses, 
and from groups under trees, the sounds of 
laughter and good cheer were heard. Glee- 
master Hibbard struck up: — 


‘* Our big round wheels do roll, 
And carry us day by day; 
Then come along with me on the cycle of the free, 
And we’ll drive dull care away, away, away, 
We'll drive dull care away.” 


And everybody joined in the rollicking 
chorus. After half an hour of detention 
the rain ceased, and the wheelmen again 
took to the road. Going from the house 
or barn to the road, the grass was wet; at 
each side of the road ran foaming rivulets ; 
the puddles were all overflowing. Canvass 
shoes were instantly wet through, and 
leather ones filled with water. The clay 
top of the road was deepened in stickiness, 
and also made slippery. Riding was 
slow, and every now and again some one 
got a fall, and rose muddy from head 
to foot. After proceeding a mile, during 
which the strong riders got far ahead, — 
it requiring strength more than speed to 
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plough through the mud, another, and still 
severer, storm suddenly swooped upon the 
line. Those near shelter again sought it. 
Those who were farther off had to dis- 
mount and foot it, as no rider could sit the 
saddle in such a gust and down-pour. For 
an hour it rained in great sheets and tor- 
rents. Sucha rain the oldest inhabitants 
said they had never known. Then, again 
another mount, and ride forward; then 
another rain. The wheels slipped, stum- 
bled, and rolled along slowly, the riders 
getting many dismounts. Some walked in 
mud and water ankle-deep. But, by and 
by, after six miles or thereabouts had been 
made, the rains made the mud more liquid, 
and the pace mended a little. 





THOSE RUBBER TROUSERS, 


By this time the rivers and streams of 
the country were raging floods. Bridges 
began to go down; dams were swept 
away; breaks were worked out of the 
roads through embankments; the grain- 
fields were beaten flat; cornfields in low 
places were turned into lakes. Approach- 
ing a bridge, about seven miles out from 
St. Thomas, the head of the column found 
the flats for an eighth of a mile before and 
after reaching the bridge covered with a 
sheet of water from a few inches to two 
and a half or three feet deep. The stream 
was a raging torrent. A dam had gone 
down above, and the bridge was momen- 
tarily expected to go. The party were 
warned not to cross it. Right here the 
artistic passion got possession of our guide, 
and ‘* Massachusetts,” after taking a dis- 
mount, obligingly stood up to his knees in 
the water, while his photograph was taken. 

















Before all the party could cross the bridge 
it was struck by a long floating timber, 
and went down, cutting off six of the rear 
division, who turned back and spent the 
night at the little hamlet of Talbotville, 
where they found shelter in a small coun- 
try tavern. The rest of the party struggled 
on into London, which they reached in 
squads, from 8 to to o’clock, wet, muddy, 
and hungry. Here, after bathing and put- 
ting on dry clothing, and turning their wet 
garments over to the hotel laundry to be 
cleaned and dried, they were taken in 
charge by the London club of wheelmen, 
and made as happy as possible. 
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all his pockets, and swells out the legs. 
What is needed is a self-acting drain-valve 
at the heels. 


THE SIX CASTAWAYS. 


The first movement of the six who 
were cut off by the broken bridge was to 
inquire how they could get out of their 
plight. Inquiry revealed the fact that three 
other bridges in the vicinity were gone ; and 
that there would be no way to get to Lon- 
don in the morning except to go back to 
St. Thomas and take a train. This being 
settled, they made themselves at home at 













rTHE COUNTRY STORE. 


London is the largest city of Western 
Ontario, and its bicycle club is one of 
the largest inthe province. They have 
a very handsome and well furnished 
three-story club-house, all of which 
they occupy. Here they entertained the 
tourists hospitably, and the evening was 
spent merrily till a late hour. 

Here let me mention that Dr. Pruyn, our 
surgeon, when it began to rain, put on his 
wheelman’s rubber suit, consisting of long 
tight drawers, which pull over the feet and 
fasten at the waist; a short jacket, which 
reaches below the tops of the drawers ; and 
a capote to cover the head. He was the 
envy of the whole line, till it was dis- 
covered that this suit possesses one fatal 
defect. When a wheelman gets a fall in 





water and mud a foot deep, there is no de- 
vice in this suit to let out the water which 
runs down the back of his neck, and fills 
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the little hotel and called for supper. 
Bread and butter and milk, cold meat, 
and new onions, constituted the fare. As 
the six were not often where they could 
indulge in new onions, they made the 
most of this opportunity. and devoured 
about a peck of these aromatic vegetables. 
At breakfast the next morning some of them 
again indulged, saying that it would * as- 
tonish the boys”; and there is no doubt 
that it did. 

After supper they took off their wet 
stockings and shoes, and made a bargain 
with the landlady to wash and dry them, 
and also to dry their wet uniforms after 
they should retire. Then they rolled up 
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their knickerbockers as high as they would 
go; also rolled up their sleeves to the 
shoulders ; and went out and waded in the 
swollen creek, with the bare-legged little 
boys and girls of the hamlet. It was just 
too lovely for anything ; especially making 
mud-pies in the street with their toes. 
About 9g o’clock they discovered a small 
shop still open, and went in and purchased 
candy to fire at the village urchins. While 
in this store, to their horror there entered 
five young village belles, from sixteen to 
twenty or more years of age. ‘+ Great 
Scott!’ Seeing the tourists in this condi- 
tion, the young ladies were struck with a 
fit of merriment; whereat President Bates 
got behind a small stove, and called upon 
his fellow-sufferers to fall in behind him, 
which they did with great alacrity. Then 
Mr. Hibbard, with remarkable presence 
of mind, grabbed a big paper-bag, burst 
his feet through the bottom, pinned the 
top to his waistband, and the other five 
fell in behind him and filed out under his 
cover, in penitentiary marching style, while 
the young ladies resolved themselves intoa 


pile of giggling loveliness in a corner of the 
store, their merry laughter following us 
out into the dark in a silvery chorus. 


After breakfast in the morning, with 


dry uniforms, the six stacked their machines 
in a lumber-wagon, and drove four miles 


On 


to the St. Thomas railway station. 


THE ASPENS. 


the way they were halted by a farmer with 
a big monkey-wrench in his hand, with 
which he was nailing a board upon his 
fence, which some bicycler had knocked 
off in the rush for shelter from the rain the 
day before. Waving the big wrench in 
his clenched right hand, he loudly de- 
manded who had done it, and fiercely 
expressed his intention of making it warm 
for somebody. As the six were innocent 
they drove on, leaving him gesticulating 
angrily by the roadside. 

Boarding the train at St. Thomas their 
troubles were not yet over. Some miles 
out there was a big break in the high em- 
bankment. Here the train stopped, and the 
passengers got out and made their way as 
best they could across the obstruction to 
where another train was waiting. 

The morning’s ride showed the great 
damage done by the storm. The river 
had everywhere overflowed its banks. 
Crops were levelled to the ground; fences 
in the lowlands were washed away; 
fields of corn were still covered with 
muddy water; many buildings had been 
flooded and families driven out; great 
trees were uprooted by the rushing current, 
and devastation reigned everywhere. 
Another storm, two days later, raised the 
floods to such a height that thirty-five 
persons were drowned, and immense 
damage was done. 


[To be continued.] 


THE ASPENS. 


Is there a subtle sadness 
Made vocal through their leaves? 
Have they no natural gladness, 
On vernal morns and eves? 
Watch how the aspens quiver, 
Within the garden close ; 
Their foliage seems to shiver 
Forlornly o’er the rose. 


I cannot deem it madness 
To think that they are drear, 
With no brief thrills of gladness 
From summer light and air. 
In grief that does not languish 
The aspens stand alone ; 
They voiced the earliest anguish 
Our world kad ever known! 


Wm. H. Hayne. 











CANOES AND CANOEISTS. 


A RETROSPECTIVE OUTLOOK. 


THE United States census of 1880, 
doubtless through an inexplicable over- 
sight on the part of the Commissioner, 
ignored canoeists ; but he was excusable, 
perhaps, since in 1870 there was not an 
organized canoe club within reach of his 
canvassers. Judging, however, from the 
promise of 1883, the next report will, if 
members and worth be taken into the 
account, be obliged to schedule the knights 
of the paddle in a table by themselves. 
Surely, if twenty-five manufacturers of 
wall-paper deserve recognition, five or six 
thousand canoeists, representing many mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of muscle, good fellow- 
ship, and hearty out-of-door life, are entitled 
to like consideration. 

After the New York Club was organ- 
ized, in 1871, there was a long period 
when the most hopeful among us, while 
well satisfied to sail till the crack of doom 
in comparative solitude, were fain to think 
that canoeing was destined to fail of 
popular favor. In 1880 sanguine persons 
spoke of a ** boom,” when fifty canoeists 
met at Lake George, some with and some 
without canoes. In ’81 there were more. 
In ’82 the writer hereof counted seventy, 
—all under canvas at one and the same 
time, —and this did not include those that 
were afloat under a spruce breeze. At 
Stony Lake, last year, there were near five 
hundred persons in camp altogether, some 
of them bringing their families with them, 
and all glorying in the actual presence of 
some three hundred and fifty canoes, under 
full canvas, most of them flying the red 
and white burgee of the A.C.A. 

Reviewing the past twelve months from 
the threshold of another season, a marked 
change is manifest, and there is no more 
delicate test than the columns of publica- 
tions devoted to out-door sports. One 
may count a score of advertisements where, 
three years ago, there were only two or 
three. Almost every boat-builder of skill 
and enterprise now calls especial attention 
to his canoes, or to his peculiar facilities 
for providing equipments in the way of 
sails, centre-boards, paddles, tents, or 
steering-gear. The official organ of the 


Canoe Association has passed safely into 
its third volume, a feat hitherto unknown 





in this branch of journalism, for its prede- 
cessors, published in the fatherland of 
modern canoeing, enjoyed, or endured, 
but a short and precarious existence. 
Almost every sporting publication that has 
a place worth keeping in the public esti- 
mation has now a regular canoeing editor, 
and a department devoted to the interests 
of the guild. 

A few years ago there were barely half 
a dozen clubs in the country. Now the 
fullest available list enumerates thirty-one, 
and is confessedly incomplete. The Ameri- 
can Canoe Association reports, through its 
busy Secretary, Dr. C. A. Neide, of Schuy- 
lersville, N.Y., an active membership of 
five hundred and sixty-eight, and this men- 
tion of his name and address will, no doubt, 
bring to his already over-crowded post- 
office box some scores of letters asking for 
information. 

Looking northward across the Canada 
line we find canoeists with a genealogical 
record. As a recreation, canoeing dates 
back with the Kanucks indefinitely, and 
there are those who claim that Jacques 
Cartier and Champlain were gentlemen 
canoeists, aside from their professional en- 
gagements as soldiers and missionaries. To 
them the mushroom growth of ‘* Yankee” 
canoeing looks a trifle presumptuous, and 
one could not blame them if they should feel 
a trifle piqued because the sport on this side 
of the ocean has received its present impulse 
from American zeal and enterprise. Never- 
theless, they have nobly met us more than 
half-way, have sent delegations to the Lake 
George meets, and taught us last year, at 
Stony Lake, a great many things that we 
did not know before. 

I may mention here that when a boy, in 
1855, or thereabouts, I saw on a St. Law- 
rence steamer a small lapstreak boat which 
to-day might easily pass for a modification 
of a shadow canoe. Does any one know 
anything of her, or of her sister craft? Let 
her owner announce himself, and take issue 
of precedence with Rob Roy Macgregor. 

It is worth while to note the modifica- 
tions which have been wrought by inter- 
national association. While the Canadians 
at first despised the double-paddle as a 
means of canoe propulsion, it has now 
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fairly won its way at least to respectful 
recognition, while the Canadian models 
and methods of construction are largely 
modifying the ideas of American builders. 
A few years ago, for instance, nearly all 
our boats had floors which were either 
perfectly straight fore and aft or only 
slightly rockered. Now one can hardly 
find a modern boat which is not decidedly 
curved along the line of garboard-streaks, 
whether she has a keel or not. Again, the 
Canadians have hitherto persisted in build- 
ing open canoes, but now photographs are 
shown of graceful smooth-skinned craft, 
with full decks, water-tight compartments, 
hatches, sliding bulkheads, and all the 
rest. American builders must look to their 
laurels, now that Peterboro’ is turning out 
boats that meet the requirements of yachts- 
men as well as of hunters and lumbermen. 
They may well study principle of construc- 
tion, which are the result of many years 
of patient experiment, and of tests which 
have proved the work under every con- 
dition of rough service. The American 
builder, who takes a leaf from the book of 
his Kanuck brother in this matter of con- 
struction, will reap a golden harvest, for 
the import duties are at present practically 
prohibitory. 

In sailing, we may perhaps fairly claim 
to have taught our neighbors more than 
they have taught us, though we believe 
we have to thank them, after Lord Ross, 
its inventor, for the introduction of the 
lateen-sail, which is probably the greatest 
favorite to-day for cruising, while the lug, 
in its various modifications, carries off the 
palm for racing. (This is in full recognition 
of the fact that a lateen, with a jib to the 
fore, won the sailing prize at Stony Lake.) 
The lug has become popular almost to the 
exclusion of all others for this purpose. The 
ease with which it is reefed, when properly 
provided with lateen and running-gear, 
commends it for general use on salt-water ; 
while its shape, when set, seems to 
guarantee the most effective degree of 
effort possible for a given area of canvas. 
The best opinion among canoeists at 
present favors the conclusion that a lug 
will send a boat through the water faster, 
under all ordinary conditions, than will 
any other form of sail as yet devised. 

The one indisputable advantage of the 
lateen over the lug is the shortness of its 
masts, which can be left standing habitually 
when under paddle, and the ease with 
which sail, spars, and all, can be wholly 
detached from the mast and stowed below, 
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or used when in camp fora temporary awn- 
ing. When, as on an ordinary cruise, there 
isa frequent necessity of changing from 
paddle to sail, and vice versd, the labor of 
stepping and unstepping masts may easily 
become troublesome; and every one who 
has tried it knows how vexatious it is to 
paddle with a tall mast on end to catch the 
wind and render the boat irresponsive to 
the paddle-stroke. The beauty and grace 
of a well-made lateen are also to be consid- 
ered, while its sailing power is by no 
means despicable, even when compared 
with the generally victorious lug. 
Each of these popular favorites has, in 
short, enough advantages of its own to 
assure it of a permanent host of adherents, 
at least until that indisputably perfect rig 
is invented which shall leave no room for a 
choice in any reasonable person’s mind. 
The year saw a somewhat marked move- 
ment in the direction of tandem, or double 
canoes, capable of carrying two persons 
comfortably, and at the same time availa- 
ble for one. The length of such a canoe 
is about sixteen feet,— about two feet 
longer, that is, than the ordinary single 
canoe. The beam is about thirty-one 
inches. The advocates of these boats 
claim that, while they are far more roomy 
than singles, they are nearly as easy to 
paddle single-handed, and have the great 
advantage of rendering companionship 
possible when desired. There are certain 
dangers to be considered in this relation, 
since it renders the solitary canoeist far 
more accessible to the wiles of designing 
young women than he would otherwise be. 
Given a canoe capable of carrying two 
persons comfortably, and no human fore- 
sight can guard against the occasional 
presence of woman as the extra person. 
Of course there is no objection to this in 
the abstract; but the influence of woman 
is largely adverse to canoeing, and as such 
should be held strictly in abeyance, unless 
evidences of the true canoeing spirit are 
apparent. The introduction of the tandem 
canoe is also looked upon with suspicion 
as a move in the direction of the admission 
of cruisers of a larger class to the associa- 
tion. It is certain that the canoe is the 
natural training school of the yachtsman, 
and when a canoeist becomes the owner 
of a sea-going craft he always goes through 
a period of uncertainty as to his club rela- 
tions. It seems hard that he should be 
compelled to give up all his former asso- 
ciations when they are so essentially identi- 
cal with the spirit of his new venture. 
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There are many canoeists who believe 
that the Canoe Association would be 
strengthened by retaining the allegiance 
of men who have become enamored of 
larger craft. 

Perhaps the greatest recent improve- 
ment, in the matter of fittings, is seen in 
centre-boards and steering-gear. In the 
former, several varieties of folding boards 
have been thoroughly tested and found 
practically serviceable. In the latter, a 
number of devices have been introduced, 
one of which, known as the ‘* spring gear,” 
— the invention, we believe, of the captain 
of ‘* The Raven,” A. C. A.,—seems to 
give perfect satisfaction where it has been 
tried. 

The photographic camera has become so 
common an adjunct of the canoeist’s out- 
fit that this paper would be incomplete 
without some mention of its virtues. With- 
in the year two or three great improve- 
ments have been made in developers, gela- 
tine dry-plates,and cameras,so that the space 
occupied by the necessary traps is largely 
reduced, and the possibility of keeping an 
absolutely truthful pictorial record of the 
trip is within the reach of any one who 
can bring himself to spend from $25 up- 
wards for an outfit. Of course the instan- 
taneous process vastly widens the possibili- 
ties of making an enjoyable record of canoe 
life, and every season brings out improve- 
ments in this direction. Properly equipped 
the canoeist can lay down his paddle, or 
steer with his feet, if under sail, and, 
sighting with his patent auxiliary lens, 
take any desired object or group ‘on the 
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fly,” without so much as stopping to cover 
his head with the uncomfortable black cloth, 
which has heretofore been one of the trials 
of the photographer. 

New York canoeists have this winter 
centralized their interests and kept up the 
cameraderie of warmer weather by a tri- 
weekly series of ‘*‘ camp-fires,” the last two 
or three of which have been held in the 
pleasant rooms of the Kit-Kat Club, an 
association of artists, having its head- 
quarters at No. 23 West Fourteenth street. 
Here members of the New York and Knick- 
erbocker clubs have met, and almost always 
there have been accessions from transient 
visitors or from unattached canoeists of the 
vicinity. Subjects have been given out for 
discussion, and generally some member 
has prepared himself to occupy a half-hour 
in order to spin the ball. Little formality 
is observed, the main thing being to keep 
up a tolerably steady round of talk, ques- 
tion and answer, on the subject under 
consideration. The subject for the meeting 
of Jan. 29, for instance, was ‘*‘ Amateur 
Photography,” and Mr. Seavey, the artist, 
gave some interesting explanations of 
methods, and exhibited some beautiful new 
cameras; and the subject for Feb. 19 was 
‘*¢ Tents and Camp Equipage.” 

We believe that some other clubs keep 
up winter meetings, and the practice is 
certainly a good one. So far as we have 
heard, moreover, none of these gatherings 
have degenerated to the grade of carousals, 
as is so apt to be the case with social meet- 
ings of young men under conditions which 
free them from all restraint. 


Charles. L. Norton. 
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MarpEn of Beverly, timid and shy, 


Turn not in fear or in wonder from me! 
*Tis but a wheelman, dusty and dry, 
Craving a cup of cold water from thee! 


Maiden of Beverly, truth, they say, lies 
Deep in the bottomless depths of a well. 

’Tis a delusion —I drink to thine eyes — 
For truth in their purity only can dwell. 


Charles Richards Dodge. 
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By MAauRIcE THOMPSON, author of ‘* The Witchery of Archery,” “ A Tallahassee Girl,’ ‘* His Second Campaign,” 
** Poems of Fair Weather,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


A FEw days later Nelville, with his 
mother and Longley, were joined by young 
Lamar, his sister, and Miss Brownby, in 
an excursion to the upper portion of the 
lake, where, it was represented, one could 
find respite from the intense heat, with 
some probability of catching a few trout. 

Longley was at the tiller, —they were in 
Nelville’s boat. — with Miss Brownby by 
his side, her pretty, coquettish face glow- 
ing with pleasure. 

Mrs. Nelville and Lamar were talking 
together near the middle of the boat, whilst 
Nelville and Louise Lamar were well for- 
ward, where, at every tack, they had to 
dodge the shifting boom of the mainsail. 

A huge basket of provisions, guarded 
with great care by a boy servant from the 
Nelville kitchen, occupied a prominent 
mast, where the 
of the jib made keen 


place just forward of the 
spiteful whipping 


music. 

The breeze was full of tricks, veering 
constantly, and breaking, now and then, into 
puffs, which rendered the management of 
the little craft quite difficult; but the sky 
was cloudless, and the sunshine not too 
hot for comfort. 

Their objective point was Pig Island, a 
beautiful spot for such a name, situated in 
the farthest bight of the lake. Before land- 
ing there, however, Longley, by cunning 
tacks and long runs close in by the wind, 
took the boat past all the most picturesque 
parts of the bright sheet of water, during 
which the fitful breeze played mad _ pranks 
with them, causing their sail to jibe once 
or twice, in spite of his careful seaman- 
ship. 

‘¢ There is going to be a dead calm,” 
said Nelville, looking doubtfully from lake 
to sky, and from sky to lake, ‘*‘ and, as. I 
live, I forgot to have the oars put in! We 
might be left in a serious predicament if 
the breeze should drop, and leave us ‘ mid- 
most the waters wan,’ as William Morris 
expresses it.” 

**Oh, I was never becalmed in my life!” 
cried Miss Brownby ; ‘* I think it would be 
too nice for anything. I wish the breeze 
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would kindly expire for my especial bene- 
fit.” 

** All right,” said Longley ; ‘* I’ll go right 
to the island; and, when we’ve made our 
landing, the calm may come. For my part, 
I’ve always desired a taste of Crusoe life, 
with some Crusoesses to make it lively.” 

Nelville turned from Miss Brownby to 
Louise Lamar, with a little laugh, and 
said : — 

‘* Miss Brownby and Longley seem to 
agree exactly to-day.” 

Louise did not reply. Really she did 
not hear. She was leaning over the gun- 
wale, and watching the little waves. 

Miss Brownby, as Longley looked at her, 
seemed to grow more archly and coquet- 
tishly beautiful all the time. She, too, was 
leaning over the side of the boat, her broad 
hat tilted towards one shoulder, her bright 
hair and vivacious eyes relieving the deli- 
cate whiteness of her well-shaped face. 

‘* How like some shy, sensitive water- 
fowl the boat glides along!” said Louise, 
reaching down with her hand and trying to 
touch some of the bolder waves. ‘It slips, 
and sidles, and starts, precisely as I’ve seen 
the little summer ducks do on the Florida 
streams.” 

‘* Have you been much in Florida?” 
asked Nelville, intently watching her hand. 

‘* Yes,” she said; ‘*‘ I have spent two or 
three winters at Jacksonville, Fernandina, 
and St. Augustine. I have many friends 
in Jacksonville.” 

‘*You may have known Colonel Lar- 
tain’s family,” said Nelville, with a show 
of mere chance inquiry; ‘‘they used to 
winter there.” 

‘*Oh, yes; Miss Augusta Lartain was 
my dearest friend, my elder sister almost, 
during one whole season. Do you know 
her?” 

Nelville murmured something about hav- 
ing met her, or having visited the family 
often, and averted his face, not being pre- 
pared for her pointed question. 

‘¢ She is married now. I had a letter 
from her only last week,” said Louise ; 
‘¢she married a French nobleman, — I 
can’t recall his name.” 

‘* Yes, I had heard,” responded Nelville. 


All rights reserved. 
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His voice was steady, and he was surprised 
at his own placidity. He recollected his 
parting with Augusta Lartain, in Switzer- 
land, and all the sharp pain it caused, and 
the sequel. A close observer might have 
detected in his face the evidence of a strug- 
gle going on within him; but it did not 
last, for his eyes brightened as he watched 
the girl beside him. Her simple ways, 
girlish and fresh, yet full of those inde- 
scribable evidences of high-breeding so 
often the charm of young Southern women, 
affected him ina strangely soothing manner, 
as a breeze might, blowing off a field of per- 
fumed flowers. He studied her face, and 
saw the varying expression caused by her 
fitful, innocent fancies. Miss Lartain faded 
out of his mind, and, somehow, he felt 
better acquainted with Louise, and surer 
of his feelings towards her. 

Miss Brownby, always alert and ready 
for comparisons, amused herself at inter- 
vals by noting certain marked differences 
between Nelville and Longley. The lat- 
ter seemed careless, socially uninitiated, 
but sharp and original; the former bore 
himself like one bred in good clothes and 
used to conventional refinements. Long- 
ley appeared to look upon a young woman 
—herself, for instance —as a child looks 
upon some cleverly constructed toy; but 
he was so kindly eyed, and had such an 
honest, serious voice, that she felt ready 
to trust him; and he seemed full of fasci- 
nating electrical force, — a reserve of nerve- 
power, —a sparkling overflow of health, 
or some more occult element not often so 
marked in one so evidently unaware of its 
presence. Nelville, too, was honest and 
true; but his manhood clothed itself in 
that reserve and self-consciousness which 
grow with worldly experience. His voice 
was a pleasantly manly one, but it had all 
the modulations and mannerisms of home 
and foreign social training. 

Miss Brownby herself was barely a 
woman, not past eighteen; but she had 
been floating very successfully for two sea- 
sons in the brilliant society of Louisville, 
Cynthiana, Lexington, and Frankfort. 
She was quick, light, easy, and always 
gracious. 

‘*Is it hard to steer the boat?” she in- 
quired of Longley, as if it did not matter 
in the least if he preferred not to answer. 

‘* No,” he said; ‘* but it begins to look as 
if we were never going to make our port.” 

‘‘ Why, there’s no hurry, is there? 
We’ve the day before us. It’s very sweet 
to idle along in this way, I think.” She 
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put her delicately gloved hand on the till- 
er, and made pretence of helping him 
work it. The movement, the slight con- 
tact of one finger with his wrist, the air 
of gentle good-fellowship, touched him 
tenderly. He looked at her hand, and 
then at her face. He liked her quick, 
bright eyes and pouting red lips. Her 
drapery, too,—for, somehow, clothes 
seemed not the word,— was a result of 
that art which hides art; it was clinging, 
creased and folded properly, and the lights 
and shades were always right. It pleased 
— it deeply satisfied him. She had a way 
of seeming to mean more than her phras- 
ing readily expressed, —a way of leaving 
him to work out little problems which 
offered two or three solutions. He rather 
liked this, too. Then she sometimes said 
quite witty things, a few almost ironical 
things, and very many airy nothings about 
as pointless and altogether enjoyable as the 
rustling of leaves and bird-wings in a 
grove. She was as piquant and lively and 
as wholly preposterous, at times, as a 
novelette by one of those writers who 
make four of them a year and do verse for 
the magazines besides. 

When, at last, the landing on the island 
had been made the party found a high, 
airy bluff, wooded with oaks and pines, 
where deep shade and short wild-grass 
offered luxurious accommodations. 

As Nelville had predicted it fell calm, 
not so much as a cat’s-paw ruffling the 
greenish-blue bosom of the lake. 

There was a small spring stream, tum- 
bling down from the rocky heights of the 
island, into which Longley decided to cast 
a fly; he had fetched a light bamboo rod 
and tackle along. 

Miss Brownby immediately expressed a 
desire to go with him. She had. never 
seen any one catch a fish. 

‘*T am afraid you'll make too much 
racket,” said Longley, with a good-natured 
bluntness. 

‘¢QOh, but I’ll be like a mouse!” she 
cried. ‘*I’ll whisper if I must talk. I’ll 
be ever so still.” 

So they-went down to a pool near by, 
into which a noisy little cataract fell, and 
seated themselves on some big stones. A 
cool moisture pervaded the air, and there 
were vague palpitations in the currents that 
blew across the water. Boulders of im- 
mense size protruded above the eddies here 
and there, showing dull, half-transparent 
shadows beside them, — fine lurking-spots 
for trout. 
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There is nothing, tender music excepted, 
which so sharply accentuates the beauty of 
a woman, and so enhances the fascination 
of her presence, as the sounds and other 
kindred influences of running water. In 
fact, a handsome young lady seems made 
to sit by a babbling summer stream and 
watch with half-smiling, half-dreaming face 
the shadowy eddies and shimmering cur- 
rents. Her lips. pink, dewy, half-parted, 
her bright hair, her ribbons and ruffles, her 
lithe form and delicate tints, add more 
to the stream’s picturesqueness, and receive 
more enhancement from it, and seem more 
a part of it, than heron or plover, with the 
flowers, and rushes, and trees thrown in to 
help them. 

Miss Brownby was instinctively aware 
that she had posed herself successfully, 
and that she was looking her very best. She 
felt that all the conditions were propitious, 
and that a harmless and altogether delight- 
ful power reached from her to her light- 
hearted, sincere companion. 

Longley himself, when he glanced up 
from his line to her face, as she sat rather 
above him, and caught the finely cut out- 
line of her profile and bust, her graceful 
shoulders, and the slightly drooping con- 
tour of her whole figure, felt a sensation 
flow over him not unlike that when he sat 
with Miss Lamar in the garden by the 
fountain. This experience, vague and re- 
mote in its effect, was so new and wonder- 
ful that he felt impelled to sing like a bird 
—almost to skip like a lamb. He re- 
pressed himself with difficulty, and as the 
fish, if any were there, refused his fly, he 
whipped the pool carelessly and at random, 
watching Miss Brownby’s serious air of 
expectancy. How tenderly the water mur- 
mured! How dreamy the utter idleness of 
the air! He became at length so absorbed 
studying her that he let the tip of his fish- 
ing-rod draggle in the water. Thereupon 
she glanced quickly at him, and, with dis- 
appointment in her eyes and voice, said : — 

** You are not trying at all to catch a 
fish. I believe you’re going to sleep.” 

He made the movement of one recover- 
ing himself from a deep revery, and, draw- 
ing up his line, exclaimed, ‘* You 
absorbed me. I was looking at your per- 
fect pose and outline”; then, fearing she 
was mistaking his purpose, he added: 
‘* No, I don’t mean a silly compliment; I 
speak as an artist. Beauty always charms 
me, and you are so beautiful. Let me 
sketch you?” 

No one could have refused him outright, 
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he looked so matter-of-fact and conscien- 
tiously earnest. 

‘*What for?” she asked. 

‘* Because it will make me happy to 
catch the secret of your lines.” He drew 
from his pocket a small sketch-book and 
pencils. ‘* Now turn aside your face and 
look at the water,” he added. 

It was impossible for her not to comply ; 
but a slight disturbance took place in her 
breast; a faint flush leaped over her face, 
and, somehow, all the little touches of ar- 
tificiality disappeared from her features. 
Just then a wave of perfect happiness 
swept over her. Longley fell quickly 
to work, and presently Miss Brownby came 
out on the grayish paper, line by line, with- 
out a wrong stroke or an ineffective touch. 

The young lady, however, began to 
regret giving her consent; but so rapidly 
did his pencil go, that he had finished 
before she could form a gentle phrase of 
reconsideration. 

**That will do, thank you,” he said 
presently, holding up the sketch for her 
inspection, and adding, ** It was right kind 
of you to let me make it.”” He enjoyed 
her start of surprise, as she saw the 
strength, naturalness, and beauty of the 
drawing, mere outline though it was. 

‘*You are so lovely —so truly beauti- 
ful,” he said, in a quiet, satisfied tone. ‘I 
never saw any one so kind and good.” 

She looked at him quickly and search- 
ingly. His eyes were honest, and tender, 
and strong; the light from them was as 
clear and pure as the brook at her feet. 
Her ready replies were all out of her reach. 
She could call up no bright blade of wit 
with which to parry his serious flattery. 
She merely said : — 

‘Ts it like me? It is beautifully done.”’ 

** Mere black and white cannot be like 
you. You have such pure and delicate 
shades of color and expression,” he replied, 
glancing back and forth from the picture 
to her face. Then he added, reflectively, 
‘*T have always thought I should love a 
girl like you.” 

Mrs. Nelville’s voice calling them to 
lunch interposed just in time to stop the 
conversation at this point, and Longley, as 
he helped Miss Brownby to rise, slipped 
the sketch-book into his pocket. They 
went at once to where the cloths were 
spread for the repast. 

Young Lamar, some distance aside on 
the root of a tree, sat as if in a deep study. 
He looked like a man whose conscience 
was ill at ease. Longley noticed this, and 
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surmised that the farmer’s daughter, over 
yonder in the hills, was in some way con- 
nected with his mood. However, when 
Louise called him he arose, and, covering 
his gloom with a smile, joined them with 
his usual winning gentleness of man- 
ner. 

‘* Bob,” said Nelville to his servant-boy, 
‘* wipe the smut and ashes off your face. 
You look as though you’d been stirring 
the fire with your nose.” 

Bob fumbled in the pocket of his short 
coat for a handkerchief, and, in lifting that 
article out, inadvertently brought with it a 
letter, which fell to the ground at Longley’s 
feet. It bore the subscription, ‘* Miss 
Janet Wilson, Cedar Springs,” etc. 

‘*What does this mean, sir?” cried 
Longley, picking it up, and, in a little 
tremor of perturbation, running his eyes 
over it. 

** Oh, I'd done forgot that letter,” said 
the boy. ‘*I found it in the street, and 
meant to ax somebody what could read 
whose it was; but I stuck it in my pocket, 
and forgot it.” 

‘It is a letter addressed to Miss Janet 
Wilson,” said Longley, ‘* and it is post- 
marked at New York.” 

‘*The dryad!” exclaimed Nelville ; 
‘¢ good excuse for you to revisit her.” 

‘**And, pray, who is the dryad?” quickly 
inquired Miss Brownby. 

*‘She’s a blonde beauty, of whom 
Longley has made a striking sketch, and 
who, eventually, will make havoc of him,” 
was the reply. ‘* She lives up in the hills 
above the town.” 

‘*The havoc is already begun,” said 
Longley, holding up his hand to exhibit 
the long, slender cicatrice left of the 
scratch Miss Janet had given him on the 
day he rescued her from the cow. ‘+ Her 
finger-nails did that!” 

The ladies looked at each other; 
Nelville and Lamar laughed. 

Slowly and sweetly the day drew on 
towards its close. A perfect hush hung 
over the lake and island. No clouds, no 
wind, no bird-songs. A sheen of water 
and a shimmer of sky, a few gulls wheel- 
ing in the sunny depths overhead, the wood 
still and soundless. 

At length the sun set grandly in a flaring 
jet of splendor, and the twilight crept on 
apace with no sign of a breath from any 
quarter. 

The moon .swept up through space 
against the blue, like a golden quoit flung 
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from a deity’s hand, glowing bravely, and 
flooding the water and the wood with a 
grateful light. 

The littlé party behaved fitfully. Its 
members drew together now, and chatted, 
standing in a huddle; then they would fly 
apart in twos or threes, walking on the 
bluffs or on the still, white beach. 

Longley suddenly found Miss Brownby 
shy and hard to approach alone. She said 
sharp things to every one, and seemed 
restless. He felt himself continually drawn 
towards her. He had in his mind some 
half-formed sentiment, of which he wished 
to rid himself. Several times he furtively 
drew the sketch-book from his pocket and 
looked at the sketch. 

The Lamar steam yacht came for them 
just as they were despairing of getting 
away before morning. The sail-boat was 
made ready to be towed by a long rope 
behind the steamer, and very soon Pig 
Island was deserted and left to the noisy 
brook, the shadowy wood, and the oppres- 
sive stillness of the weather. 

When Louise Lamar was in the act of 
retiring that night there came a light tap 
on her door. Miss Brownby, also in her 
night-dress. was admitted. 

** Dear me!” said Louise, ‘* what sudden 
fancy possesses you at this late hour?” 

Miss Brownby looked shyly about, as if 
afraid of being overheard. 

‘¢ Louise,’’ she said, seating herself on a 
low ottoman and resting her chin on her 
hands, ‘‘ I’m all in a flutter. I can’t go to 
sleep. I believe I’m nervous, or some- 
thing.” 

She laughed a little, and her cheeks 
burned prettily. 

‘¢ Why, how sweet you are looking!” 
said Louise. ‘‘ Your nervousness must 
be of a pleasant sort. What ails you?” 

Miss Brownby lifted her eyes to those of 
Louise, and in a delightfully faltering voice, 
murmured : — 

‘¢T guess I’ma fool, don’t you?” Louise 
laughed, and stood curiously gazing into 
her friend’s face. Then she went and took 
her face between her hands and kissed her, 
kneeling in front of her. 

‘¢ What is it, dear?” 
inquired. 

‘¢T’m afraid — I —I — I’m a little afraid 
I’m in love!” replied Miss Brownby. 

‘¢Oh!” exclaimed Louise. 

‘*Mr. Nelville is such a nice young 
man,” added Miss Brownby, and, with a 
merry laugh, she ran back to her own room. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


EARLy on the morning following the 
picnic on Pig Island Longley dressed him- 
self with scrupulous care, and, taking in 
hand a serviceable cane, set out to visit the 
Wilsons, carrying the letter as his excuse. 
Now that he had fairly got back to thinking 
of the fair-haired Janet, with all memory 
of Miss Louise and Miss Brownby thrown 
from his mind, or only dimly hovering in 
its remotest nooks, he became impatient to 
see her. The way seemed terribly long, 
and presently he found himself striding for- 
ward at a rate which was bringing the 
perspiration out on his face and neck, and 
causing him to puff like a steam-engine. 
He slackened his pace and resorted to the 
vulgar relief of mopping his moist features 
with his handkerchief. He fanned himself 
with his hat, and flung open the front of 
his coat. A little bird, flitting from tree to 
tree before him, was uttering the name 
** Janet, Janet,” in a sort of rasping squeak, 
as if to decoy him farther and urge him 
faster. He was as happy as a man could 
be. He fanned himself so freely, and 
smiled so broadly and sincerely, that no one 
could have doubted his peace of soul. This 
out-door light, and air, and heat, this broad, 
indefinite murmur of the wood, these bird- 
cries, and insect-boomings, and flower- 
sweets, this liberal sky and virgin soil, — all 
tended to his happiness. He revelled in 
their influence untrammelled bya care. His 
complexion was the bloom of incomparable 
health; his eyes beamed with intense yet 
serene life. He gathered a bouquet of tiny 
wild-flowers and looped it in his button- 
hole. He laughed, and whistled, and sang 
as he trudged along. When he had come 
near the old house, and caught a glimpse 
of its slumbrous-looking gables and veran- 
das, his heart began to flutter a little, —a 
thing which he did not resist, being rather 
pleased with the sensation. 

At the gate the big dog, in a half-friendly 
bow-wow, announced his coming. 

Janet looked up from her china-painting 
on the veranda, and saw him step boldly 
through the gate, snap his fingers at the 
dog, and walk directly to where she was 
sitting. 

He took off his hat and bowed. She 
arose, greeted him pleasantly, and wheeled 
a big chair round for him. 

‘* You have a breezy, comfortable stu- 
dio,” he said, after fixing himself to his 
satisfaction in the proffered seat, and gaz- 
ing around delightedly over the scattered 


sketches, the pots of flowers, and the 
swinging bird-cages. 

‘* Do you think so?’ 
like it very much.” 

‘¢ Oh, so do I!” he exclaimed; ‘‘ it is a 
perfect place. How is your father? Is he 
well?” 

*¢ Yes, very, thank you, — you no doubt 
hear him sleeping on his cot just round the 
angle of the veranda,” she replied, smil- 
ing sweetly, as certain deep-drawn sounds 
came along with the bee-hum and leaf- 
rustle. ‘* He was out till late last night, 
after some kind of night-bird,” she added, 
still standing by her little table. 

Longley thought of the letter, and rose to 
hand it to her. He was happy to his very 
finger-ends. 

*¢ A servant of the household where I am 
staying found this in the village street. _ It 
is yours, I think.” 

After a pause he went on: ‘‘ I wanted to 
see your lovely old house here once more, 
so I made bringing the letter my excuse for 
coming.” He stood there smiling like a 
big, jolly boy. 


, 


she responded. ‘‘I 


*¢ Thank you,” she said, taking the let- 


ter and looking at it; ‘* you are kind. The 
letter is of little importance, however.’’ 
Then, as if she was not quite satisfied that 
she had fairly thanked him, she added, 
‘*¢ But I am quite glad to get it; one doesn’t 
like to lose a letter.” 

Her voice was sweet and rich, faultlessly 
modulated, with not an affected shade in 
all its compass. 

He looked at her with a tender gleam in 
his eyes, like a child looking at a flower. 
He would have been content to gaze at her 
thus without the trouble of conversation. 
His artist’s nature felt the fitness of silence. 
Her beauty was, for the moment, all-satis- 
fying, without the added charms of articu- 
late communications. She stood with one 
hand resting lightly on the table, while in 
the other she carelessly turned the letter 
about. The loop of pale-yellow hair on 
the back of her head and neck shone like 
floss gold. Her wonderful gray eyes — 
Longley thought them wonderful — turned 
away from his steady, honest gaze and 
sought the floor, where a number of water- 
color sketches were scattered about. He 
resumed his seat and said :— 

‘¢ What a quiet, uneventful, altogether 
charming life you must live here! ”’ 

She thought his voice the frankest, purest 
sounding one she ever had heard. She 
looked at him quickly, rather too quickly 
for his inward composure. It was a look 
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which said: Your frankness, is it genuine? 
But she only replied : — 

‘*Do you think a quiet, uneventful life 
so very charming?” 

‘¢ Yes,” he said, ‘‘ upon the whole, I do. 
My ideal life would be to dream like sum- 
mer out-of-doors, and to dream like winter 
in the house. Nature in summer; books 
and art in winter.” 

‘¢ You would soon be glad to get back to 
the city,” she replied. ‘* You would grow 
tired of the same sights and sounds day 
after day.” 

She said this very seriously. 
Longley. He laughed quietly. 

‘¢] know nothing of city life as you un- 
derstand it,” he said. ‘‘ I have always been 
a poor, obscure artist. This summer vaca- 
tion is the first respite from the mill that 
I’ve ever had.” 

She stooped, and, gathering up the scat- 
tered sketches one by one, placed them on 
the table. When she had finished, she sat 
down on a rustic settee and began patting 
the great, shaggy head of the dog which had 
crept up close to her feet. 

‘¢ Do you find it pleasant living here, — I 
mean down at the Springs?” she said, 
without looking up. 

‘‘ Very,” he replied, ‘‘ very. There are 
some pleasant people, and the air and 
scenery are fine. As for the Springs I 
think their water is abominable.” 

‘¢ There will be amusement when the 
summer is further along,” she said. 

‘¢ Oh, there’s plenty now !” he responded. 
‘¢ We hada fine time yesterday on the lake, 
a party of us, in a yacht. We sailed to 
the island, and stayed all day. It came 
near being all night, too, for it fell dead- 
calm. It was ten o’clock when the little 
steamer came to take us away. We all 
enjoyed it so much, though, that even the 
ladies were not tired.” 

‘¢ Oh, there were ladies!” she involun- 
tarily exclaimed. She had been thinking 
he meant a gentlemen’s yachting party, and 
the word ‘‘ ladies” had startled her a little. 
Longley saw it with a little, pleased vanity, 
for he fancied that she did not wholly relish 
the idea of his picnicking with other girls 
almost as fair as she. 

‘* Yes,” he replied, ‘* there were three or 
four, — Miss Lamar, Miss Brownby, and 
Mrs. Nelville. Do you know ony of them ?’’ 

‘‘No. Is the island pretty? I have so 
often thought what a delightful place it 
might be to spend a summer day.” 

‘¢ And you never have been there ?’’ he 
inquired, with surprise in his face. 


It amused 


** Never.” 

‘*You have lived here how many years?” 

‘* Not one year yet.’ 

‘* Ah!” and he looked more surprised 
thanever. ‘I was thinking, I do not know 
why, that you had been here a long while, 
— all your life, perhaps.” 

She smiled and shook her head nega- 
tively. 

‘** It seems like years,” she said. ‘‘ I am 
not really lonesome, though.” She looked 
around as if inwardly comparing the place 
with some other she liked better. 

‘¢ Have you no acquaintances in the vil- 
lage?” he asked. 

‘*Not one,” she replied, ‘‘if I except 
the postmistress.” 

*¢ You are here temporarily, then?” 

‘*IT do not know how long we may 
stay,” she replied, in a tone which made 
him fear he was trenching on forbidden 
ground. 

‘* Did you formerly live in a city?” he 
ventured. 

‘¢ Yes, Boston.”’ 

** Well,” he said, looking slowly around 
him, ‘* I should think you would get lone- 
some and homesick. The old mansions of 
Boston are the most delightful houses I 
ever saw. I was there sketching them for 
a pictorial work, a year or so ago, and I 
thought it would be princely to live in one 
of them in winter, with plenty of books to 
read, and nothing to do but to read them. 
This is better in summer, however, than 
any Boston place.” 

While he had been speaking the thought 
had come into his mind that she wasleading 
a rather unhappy life. Where were her 
companions? With whom did she talk? 
Would not this old mossy ho ®= grow 
duller and duller until it bec: intoler- 
able to one left all alone in it? id is not 
a young person quite alone who has no 
companions of a like age? Truly an in- 
valid mother, a father lost in a scientific 
pursuit, and some servants, cannot be the 
whole world to a bright, beautiful, cultured 
girl such as Janet Wilson seemed to be. 
These thoughts must have shadowed them- 
selves in his, face, for she saw fit to say, in 
an explanatory tone : — 

** Oh, it is very pleasant, after all! One 
finds so many fresh and cheery things 
among these hills. Without growing senti- 
mental one can heartily enjoy the birds, and 
flowers, and bees, andthe berries, and ap- 
ples, and peaches, and the healthful air, — 
and all that. It is something to breathe as 
freely as one pleases.” 
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‘* So it is,” assented Longley, broadening 
his chest and taking in a deep draught of 
the perfumed air, as if by way of example. 

His was a magnetic face, full of gen- 
erous expression, even when in repose. 
Janet Wilson found herself wondering if 
he was as simple and sincere as his eyes 
declared. She could not find a place to 
rest a doubt that he was. 

They sat there and talked together, with 
growing interest and increasing freedom, 
for a long while. The loud breathing of 
the old man ceased to impress them, but 
blended with the sounds of leaf and bee, 
and was unconsciously received as:a part 
of the general harmony. 

The big dog fell asleep at Janet’s feet ; 
the wind wafted some pink rose-petals 
across the veranda, where long streaks of 
golden sunshine lay along the oaken floor. 

She forgot that he was a stranger; her 
mind did not once turn back to the advent- 
ure with the cow. His sincere ways and 
honest boldness of expression won upon 
her. 

Finally he rose to go; but they talked on, 
springing new subjects and chasing pretty 
bubbles of thought, he leaning against a 
column of the veranda, she with her 
hands crossed before her, standing with 
her bright head among the sprays of a 
vine. 

At last he said : — 

‘*But I am spoiling the day for you. 
See, your paints are drying hard upon 
your palette.” 

She smiled, took a step forward, and 
stood waiting for him to go. The dog got 
up, and, stretching himself, lolled out his 
long, red tongue. 

Longley further delayed going by the 
poor subterfuge of examining an unfinished 
sketch on a tea-plate. Then he glanced 
down the avenue to the gate, and, in a 
tone of perfect earnestness, said : — 

‘Tt is a long, hot walk from here to 
town. I shall be lonesome. Can you not 
walk along with me as far as the gate? 
That would get me fully started.” 

Just the faintest trace of confusion came 
into her face; but it passed off as quickly 
as it came. 

‘¢T will not be so unkind as to refuse,” 
she said, her memory quickly leaping back 
to his prompt kindness in rescuing her from 
the cow. ‘* Will you wait till I get my hat 
and gloves?” 

Of course he would wait. In spite of 
himself his heart began to beat fiercely. 
He trembled with delight. 


Janet went into the hall and soon re- 
turned swinging her hat in her gloved 
hand like a school-girl ready for a run. 
Her cheeks and lips were bright as berries. 
New England girls, and especially Boston 
girls, may sometimes be bookish and 
prudish and given over to the dry mum- 
mies of philosophy ; but Janet Wilson was 
no instance of the sort. She was as sweet, 
and fresh, and artlessly symmetrical as a 
New England violet, like all good, pure, 
happy girls the world over. 

It took a great while for them to reach 
the gate, and when they did reach it Long- 
ley was all of ten minutes getting through it. 

He was standing on the outside, linger- 
ing, dallying, Janet just inside, dallying 
also, when a clear, quavering voice cried :— 

‘**O Mr. Longley! I’m so glad to find 
vou.” 

He turned quickly. Miss Brownby stood 
before him, looking perplexed’ and_be- 
witchingly pretty. 

** We have had an accident, Miss Lamar 
and I,” she continued. ‘* The cart has 
fallen down with us, and a wheel is off.” 

*¢ Where?” he demanded. 

‘** Just yonder. You can see the pony’s 
head from here.” She pointed down the 
road. 
¢ ** No one is hurt? 

** N— no, not — exactly,” she smiled, 
and added, glancing at Janet, ** Miss 
Lamar has torn her dress frightfully. She 
fell over the basket’s side.” 

Janet had come through the gate, on 
hearing of the accident. and Longley 
hurriedly introduced her to Miss Brownby. 

The three stood a moment irresolute. 

Miss Brownby, with the practised eye 
of a connoisseur, rapidly surveyed Janet. 
It was a mere glance, but it had in it all 
that accurate comprehensiveness which 
includes the minutest details of criticism 
touching dress, face, form, bearing, — in 
fact, the whole question of style. Janet, 
bred in a higher school, or naturally 
endowed with a rarer simplicity, looked 
no lower, no higher, than Miss Brownby’s 
eyes. Longley quickly caught the effect 
of this contrast. It impressed him like 
some pleasing result of chzaro ’scuro, 
where delicate shadows are opposed to 
dreamy lights, making it difficult to deter- 
mine which is the more potent factor, the 
absence of color of a definable sort, or a 
tender blending of all colors. 

But this was no time for art-study or 
nature-study ; it was a time for action. In 
fact, the nimble girls slipped past him, and, 
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like two gay birds wing-and-wing, flitted 
down the road before him, and were well 
advanced in pinning up Miss Lamar’s 
tattered dress when he reached the site of 
the late adventure. 

Upon examination Longley found that a 
tap had fallen from the end of the cart’s 
axle, thus leaving a wheel free to come off. 
Going back along the road a few hundred 
feet, he picked up the missing piece, and, 
returning, put the little vehicle together 
again. 

The condition of Miss Lamar’s clothes 
made it necessary for the girls to seek 
the seclusion of Janet’s boudoir; so all 
three got into the cart, and the pony was 
driven up the avenue to the steps of the 
old veranda, whence they disappeared 
through the hall and up the curious old 
stair-way. 

Longley stayed on the lawn, straying 
idly around. The young ladies remained 
out of sight a long while. They were 
doing more than mend a dress: they were 
forming a friendship destined to last 
through many happy seasons. When they 
had come down, and Longley had helped 
Miss Lamar and Miss Brownby into the 
cart, and they had driven away, he had no 
further excuse for not going. Some part- 
ing words with Janet served to sweeten 
his homeward walk. Just before leaving 
her he said : — 

‘* Your plate will be finished in about 
two days. I shall come to see it and you 
about that time. May I?” 

She turned away her face just then, to 
caress her dog, and did not seem to hear 
him. 

‘*Do you hear?” he demanded. ‘I 
shall come to see you day after to-morrow. 
Shall you be at home?” 

She looked up at him and smiled, say- 
ing as she did so, in the demurest Yankee 
fashion : — 

‘¢ T guess so.” 

He whistled rollicking tunes all the way 
home. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE current of the summer flowed on, 
bringing into the little cottages and the big 
hotel at Cedar Springs the drifting, bob- 
bing human corks of leisure; the light 
floaters after health, or rest, or pleasure ; 
the insects of fashion and the revellers in 
the sunlight and atmosphere of what is 
termed a *‘ good time”; the workers, com- 
ing to recuperate wasted muscle and brain ; 
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the victims of ezmuz, seeking relief in 
blowing winds and rippling waters; the 
press-folk, those delightful men and women 
who haunt out-of-the way places to get 
fresh material for their fancy and their pens 
to busy themselves withal; the dear, deli- 
cate girls, who need airing and who make 
such charming sweethearts for good men ; 
the loose-jointed youths, who fish, and hunt, 
and smoke, and carouse in a semi-genteel 
way ; the men with waxed mustaches, and 
the men with wide-spreading side-whis- 
kers ; the heavy-set men with shiny, black 
clothes and tall silk hats; the dapper fel- 
lows in blue blouses and wide pantaloons, 
—in fact, all sorts of transient and semi- 
transient folk from every quarter of the 
Union. 

The influx of people had no marked 
effect upon the persons with whom we 
have now grown familiar. It is true they 
were not unaware of the life around them ; 
but it seemed so in accord with the growing 
power of summer that they made no more 
distinct note of it than they did of the 
increased heat and the paler, fiercer gleam 
of the sky. 

They spent much time together in pairs, 
or in committee of the whole, as Nelville 
termed their excursions and dinner-parties. 

Longley visited Miss Janet Wilson, at 
first every two or three days, then every 
alternate day ; and finally, every day, when 
the frequent dinners and teas at the cot- 
tages did not otherwise cause them to 
meet. 

Finally something happened which sent 
into his life the first real bitterness it had 
felt since coming to Nelville cottage. He 
was so unprepared for it, so confident of 
his happiness, so thoughtless of adverse 
possibilities, that it fell upon him with 
wrecking force. 

He had started, in the early part of a 
hazy afternoon, to walk up to the old house 
among the hills. He had not seen Janet 
for three days, all on account of the fol- 
lowing characteristic telegram from the 
editor of Mosely’s Magazine : — 


Mr. WILLIs LONGLEY: — What the dickens is the 
matter? Forward manuscript at once. Engravings 
waiting. Leave the women alone, and work night 
and day till paper is finished. O. MOosELY. 


Longley laughed when he read this, but 
he treated it seriously. Recently he and 
Mosely had been writing to each other 
often with a growing mutual friendship. 
They never had known each other person- 
ally, though they had met a time or two. 
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Longley’s fresh epistles, descriptive of his 
social adventures at Cedar Springs, had 
completely captivated Mosely, who was a 
jolly bachelor. 

This neglect of business came home to 
Longley’s conscience with great force, and 
to make amends was his first move. So 
he fell to work, and almost literally wrought 
night and day till his task was done and the 
package of MS. sent off by express. 

He had in view a very definite purpose 
now, as he walked briskly along the famil- 
iar road. It was to tell his love to Janet. 
It was a sweet thing to pore over, — this 
love-scene, — as his imagination painted it. 
Had he been in love with Miss Brownby, or 
even Miss Lamar, he thought, how easy it 
would have been to attack the subject long 
ago! But this gray-eyed, gold-haired New 
England girl held him away so easily, and 
yet called him on so irresistibly. She was 
so quiet and reserved, so gracious and 
kindly, so quick of perception, so mysteri- 
ously happy in his companionship, and yet 
so non-committal. He had often tried of 


late to reach her with some indirect allusion 
to his passion; but this was unlike him, 
and one of his usual forthrightness of 
manner in everything could not deal suc- 
cessfully in circumlocution with so 


wary 
an adversary. He chafed over it in a 
pleasant way. He tried to assume what 
once was his natural boldness. He could 
not do it. When he was away from her 
he verily believed that she loved him, and 
when he was with her he was so absorbed 
in loving her that he had no room for 
other thoughts. It was enough for him to 
have her by his side, so that he could feel 
her influence and revel in it. He was all 
impulse, directness, boldness, and audacity 
where she was not, but where she was he 
was a conservative and a dreamer. 

He realized his situation, and now, to- 
day, as he walked towards her old, mossy 
house, he set in his mind just what he 
would do and say when he had got there. 

A quarter of a mile before reaching the 
Wilson mansion he left the main road 
leading thither and turned into a slender 
path which led to the top of a bold hill, 
whence he could look from a long distance 
down upon the lichen-dotted roof and 
shady verandas. On the apex of this ele- 
vation lay a large log, which he chose for 
a seat while indulging in some further con- 
sideration of his weighty purpose. Hold- 
ing his hat and cane in one hand, and run- 
ning the other through his hair, he fixed his 
eyes dreamily in the direction that his 
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thoughts were going. He saw Janet sit- 
ting near her usual place; his heart told 
him it was Janet, though at that distance 
her features were not distinguishable, and 
a man, perhaps her father, was by her side. 
No, it was not her father, for a flowing dark 
beard did not belong to the old ornitholo- 
gist. 

Longley always jumped to conclusions, 
and, as a rule, to correct ones. His first 
thought was that the considerable tide of 
in-comers had brought to Cedar Springs 
some Boston acquaintance of Janet’s. In 
his simple assurance he did not remotely 
dream it might be a lover. So securely 
and happily was he intrenched in his own 
lines of love that he felt that there was no 
need of looking out for an enemy. Of 
course he was just in the state for a blow 
to entirely crush him, since it must come 
wholly unlooked for. And the blow fell. 
It hit him fairly. If the sun had fallen 
on his head and rolled off, and burned and 
flashed at his feet, he could not have been 
more terribly astounded and stunned. 

Janet and the man, a tall and, to all ap- 
pearances at that distance, a handsome fel- 
low, walked down the veranda steps, and 
slowly, side by side, came to the gate, 
where they stopped and seemed to talk. 
They dallied, they lingered, they acted as 
lovers do. Longley began to feel vaguely 
uneasy. He leaned forward and gazed in- 
tently. The old house never before had 
appeared so secluded, so private, so utterly 
lonely. One might feel secure in doing 
any foolish thing there, for no one could 
see him. The man took Janet’s hand and 
held it. Longley saw that very plainly. 
She was looking up into the fellow’s face, 
he was looking down into hers. What 
next? Ah, what next? He stooped and 
gathered her into his arms and kissed her, 
and then walked away. 

Longley could not be mistaken. It was 
deliberately and plainly done. A roaring 
came into his head, a pressure upon his 
heart. Spots of color swam across his 
sight. He uttered a groan, and, falling for- 
ward, grovelled in the loose loam beside 
the log. He got up, staggered, held his 
hand on his forehead, gasped and shivered. 
Hardly knowing what he was doing he 
walked totteringly off into the wood, 
going he cared not whither, so that it was 
not towards the old house, so that it was 
away from what he had just seen. He 
blindly staggered along like a drunken 
man, paying no heed to the underbrush, 
right over everything except the trees, and 

















This was a paroxysm 
which could not last. It was too violent. 
But when a reaction came, it left him 
almost dead, lying upon his face, in a 
remote and lonely place, his hands clutch- 
ing at the ground. 

None but the most unfortunate, those 
who have had the whole value of life sud- 


even against them. 


ELSINORE. 
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denly taken from them, can imagine his 
condition. For him there was nothing 
but chaos. The universe was without 
form, and void, and darkness was upon the 
face of it. 

From a sincere, boyish happiness he had 
recoiled to the farthest regions of ecstatic 
despair. 


[To be continued.] 


ELSINORE. 


I catcu the spring-time’s emerald glow, 


I note the blueness of the sky; 
The flowers that by the roadside grow 
Are never absent from my eye. 


I hear the rivulet’s silver speech, 
Which babbles from its shingly bed ; 

Nothing appears beyond my reach, 
And with high hope I push ahead. 


I greet the farmer’s homelike door, 
And glide along the village street ; 
Groups watch me from each yard and store, 
And make their comment as we meet. 


This day no book is in my hands, 
No in-door thought can now suffice ; 

I pass fair hills and meadow-lands, 
And rest beneath bewitching skies. 


My trusty steed of burnished steel 
Knows well the way I have to go,— 

And when with force I would appeal, 
And loiters, when my mood is slow. 


It seemed to know the farmer’s gate, 
And his rare daughter, Elsinore ; 

How patiently it stood, to wait 
While we were talking at the -door! 


‘* So, if you come this way again,” 
She said —and choicer words befell ; 
But, stop—my memory and my rein 
I’ve dropped. 





I promised not to tell! 


joel Benton. 









THE FIRST TRICYCLE 


THE possibility of using a tricycle to 
cross the Alps was proved to my personal 
satisfaction, in the course of a run last year 
from Paris to Geneva, — recorded in the 
pages of THE WHEELMAN,— when I 
crossed the head of the Golden Slope, as 
well as several of the Jura range of moun- 
tains. But no tricycle had crossed the 
Alps, and the difficulties were of a suffi- 
ciently indefinite character to make the ac- 
complishment of such a journey somewhat 
doubtful. Happily no serious risk was 
presented, and any one of average strength 
may run from one part of Switzerland to 
another, crossing all the mountains, with- 
out testing his strength unduly. But to do 
this the route should be carefully studied 
beforehand, and the valleysand roads traced, 
because, though a tricycle will run wher- 
ever a diligence can be driven, it should be 
left at the nearest hotel if the rider is desir- 
ous of mountaineering. 

The route I selected embraced a run 


from Lucerne, round the Lake of the Four 
Cantons ; the old St. Gothard road, by the 


Devil’s Bridge, to Andermatt; the ascent 
of the Furca, which is eight thousand 
feet above the level of the sea; a descent 
by the Rhone glacier; a run along the val- 
ley of the Rhone to Brieg; the ascent of 
the Simplon, which is six thousand feet in 
height, and a descent through the Italian 
Alps, by Lake Maggiore, to Locarno. 
The distance, which it is difficult to tell 
accurately, was probably two hundred 
miles; and I returned to London on the 
twelfth day from starting, the run from 
Lucerne to Locarno having only occupied 
six and a half days. 

Leaving London on Saturday morning, 
July 9, I travelled by train to Dover, 
crossed to Calais, and thence by train pro- 
ceeded to Lucerne, where I arrived on 
Sunday morning, my tricycle being allowed 
to go with me as ordinary baggage. 

As my route comprehends little more 
than one of the ordinary Swiss rounds, 
and the one which is most favored by 
Americans, it will not be necessary to 
linger long over the natural beauties of the 
lakes, the valleys, and the mountains. 

The most adventurous portion of the 
run was that which involved the crossing 
of the Furca and the Simplon; and the 
most enjoyable was that which carried me 


RUN OVER THE ALPS. 


by the margin of Lake Maggiore to Lo- 
carno; and it is to those sections of my 
journey that I propose to make detailed 
reference. 

On Monday morning, July 9, I mounted 
the saddle at 4.30 A.M., and set off by 
the north-east shore of the lake. My 
course lay through Tivoli and Kiissnacht 
to Immensee and Arth, on Lake Zug, 
through Goldau to Lowerz, on the lake of 
that name, and round its shores to Seewen, 
nestling among the mountains. After 
loitering in that seductive spot several 
hours the run was resumed through the 
fields to Brunnen, on the Uri arm of Lake 
Lucerne ; thence along the Axenstrasse to 
Fliielen. This was a day consecrated to 
lakes and mountains. Pilatus by Lucerne, 
seven thousand feet in height, never lost 
sight of me until I was fairly under the 
observation of the Rigi, and that well- 
known mountain kept watch over me until 
I was gripped, by the Rossberg, and he 
transferred me to the observation of the 
Bristenstock, a giant ten thousand one 
hundred feet in height, who keeps ward 
over Fliielen and the Hotel Unerhof, 
where I slept that night. These moun- 
tains, with others as high and _ grand, 
marched round about me all day long. 
Now the highest peaks glistened like 
diamond-points of light, far distant, high 
above the mountains in the foreground; 
and anon the dwarfs of five thousand 
and six thousand feet, shut off the giants 
beyond, and disclosed wooded slopes of 
dark-green forests or sloping valleys down 
their wondrous sides, with toy houses 
nestling amid emeralds of many hues. 
The lakes, of purest blue, lay in perfect 
stillness, mirroring the trees, the houses, 
and the overhanging rocks in their clear 
bosoms. No two exactly alike in size, in 
shape, or in surroundings, the several 
branches of the great lake varied as the 
mountains stood sheer up out of it, as on 
the Uri arm, or courtesied in fair valleys 
to the water’s edge. So I rode that day 
from mountain to mountain, and from lake 
to lake, now running on the bank of the 
blue waters, next over the rising ground at 
the foot of a mountain, anon taking a short 
cut through fields across a valley, and, 
finally, by the Axenstrasse, a road cut on 
the side of a mountain looking down a 
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thousand feet into Lake Uri, while the 
shades of evening settled upon mountain- 
side and water, and the snowy sky-line 
shone with the brightness of day. 

On Tuesday, July 10, storms of wind 
and rain raged nearly the whole day, and 
it was not until 4 P.M. that a temporary 
respite in the heavens lured me forth 
again. But my run was a short one, 


from here to Andermatt is very picturesque, 
embracing changes of scenery of wonder- 
ful character. The eye never tires as the 
route, gradually rising from one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-nine feet at Amsteg 
to four thousand seven hundred and thirty- 
eight feet at Andermatt, discloses gorges 
in the mountains near at hand or across the 
valley, out of whose depths rush torrents 





ANDERMATT. 


through Altorf, where, it is said,’ Tell shot 
the apple from the head of his son ; along 
a broad and beautiful valley, past the two 
Windgelles, nine thousand and ten thou- 
sand feet in height; through Little Altorf, 
Klus, and Silenen, the shallow Schachen- 
bach babbling by the roadside ; to Amsteg, 
at the foot of the Bristenstock ; and to the 
White Horse, on the edge of the Reuss — 
another noisy river, bubbling with excite- 
ment and white with anger at the stony 
obstacles which lay in its bed. 
Wednesday, July 11, 7.30 A.M. — Am- 
steg is on the old St. Gothard road, and 





of water to join the stream in the heart of 
the valley. 

Waterfalls, varying in size from thin 
white lines to torrents, hurry down the 
mountain-sides, leaping a thousand feet 
at a time. Little chapels stand beside 
precipices where tragedies have hap- 
pened; high rocks, standing straight up 
in the centre of a valley, are crowned with 
the ruins of castles. Through Inschi and 
Wyler I walked, pushing the tricycle to 
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Wasen, where five bridges cross two rivers 
and three gorges, — one is a small bridge 
of unhewn timber, the others of stone 
and iron, for diligences and railway trains. 
On through Wattingen and Géschenen, a 
wild and picturesque spot, the road as- 
cended by the Devil’s Stone and the Devil’s 
Bridge to Andermatt. The scene at the 
latter place surpasses in grandeur every 
other on the road, but it is too well known 
to need description. That night I slept at 
the Hotel Bellevue, nearly five thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. 

Thursday, July 1z.— At 4 A.M. I set 
out, accompanied by a guide, for the 
Furca, distant fifteen miles, and rising to 
a height of eight thousand feet. For five 
miles I pedalled along a pleasant road 
traversing the broad Ursernthal valley. 
A clear and shallow stream ran on the 
right hand, while farther off, on each side, 
the valley was hemmed in by a lofty range 
of mountains. Two miles from Ander- 
matt, on the left, was the picturesque 
village of Hospenthal. There were the 
ruins of a castle standing on a hill, and two 
stone bridges at a great height above a 
stream, —the lower bridge disused and 
overrun with creeping things full of flowers. 
Two miles farther on was Realp, whence 
the road to the summit of the Furca 
began to ascend. The merits of the 
tricycle as an Alpine climber were at once 
shown. So well balanced was the ma- 
chine that very little effort was required to 
push it along, and the guide called it an 
alpenstock on wheels. 

From this point to the top was a distance 
of ten miles; and the journey from Ander- 
matt to the summit occupied six hours. 
The solemn grandeur of the views which 
presented themselves at every turn in the 
winding roadway, together with the brac- 
ing air, left no room for any feeling of 
fatigue. On the left hand was the unpro- 
tected precipice, dropping thousands of 
feet into the valley below, the bottom of 
which could only be seen when rounding 
a turn in the roadway. 

The road was about twelve feet in width, 
and the surface very loose in places where 
repairs had been executed in the early 
spring. 

As we ascended higher and higher the 
valley of the Ursernthal was opened up, 
showing a magnificent double line of 
mountains. The village of Realp was 
dwarfed to the dimensions of a patch of 
wild-flowers, — the church and_ houses 
being represented by white and red spikes. 





Across the gorge, to the left, were moun- 
tains rising from eight thousand to eleven 
thousand feet in height ; the Wyttenwasser- 
thal, with its glacier peeping out; and the 
Ywerberhéner, its sombre sides flecked 
with white threads; over all there brooded 
a great silence, which was unbroken even 
by the voice of a single lark. To the 
right there were frequently disclosed fields 
of snow, sweeping backwards and _ up- 
wards, until they seemed changed to ghostly 
fingers in the pinnacles of the Bieben- 
stock, nine thousand six hundred and 
seventy feet above the level of the sea. 
All around was snow, on the sky-line 
stretching as far as the eye could reach; 
and by the side of the road the snow stood 
in walls eighty feet in height. At one 
point a small flock of sheep came round us, 
licking our hands, and showing no sign of 
fear. 

Five miles from the summit was an inn, 
where we rest -d for a time ; then we passed 
a beautiful water-fall, and soon afterwards 
rode up to the modest inn on the summit, 
where the landlord’s daughters, — two 
graceful Alpine roses, — together with all 
the visitors, English, Italian, and Ger- 
man, joined in a chorus of merry sur- 
prise at the appearance of the first tricycle 
upon the Furca. 

Here there stood around us the peaks of 
the highest Bernese Alps, with those of 
the Upper Valais, the points and summits 
covered with snow; hither and thither 
were fields of ice and glaciers, and the 
stillness of eternity rested upon all. 

At lunch two visitors placed upon the 
table a couple of dishes full of wild- 
flowers of exquisite form and hue; for 
nowhere in the Alps can the botanist find 
so many choice varieties of the gentian 
rhododendron and saxifrage tribes as here. 

At noon, alone, with a farewell cheer I 
entered upon the downward road, which 
led beside the great glacier, to the valley 
of the Rhone. There was no necessity for 
pedalling now; with the left-hand upon 
the trusty brake, the right gripping the 
handle of the steering-wheel, the machine 
ran steadily down, ever down; turning at 
the corners of the zigzag roads, now to 
the right, next to the left; careful to avoid 
the mountain, on the one hand, for fear of 
buckling the wheel, ever mindful of that 
unprotected edge, on the other hand, over 
which was instant death; the great Rhone 
glacier now revealed on the right, with its 
marvellous devices in ice, and its arch of 
blue, whence, in the valley down below, the 
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infant Rhone had birth; on the left, a vast 
valley opening suddenly to view, with a 
river rushing under a bridge ; far off a white 
brick standing on end — the Glacier Hotel ; 
a white line drawn across and across the 
sides of the mountains, like a man cross- 
gartered ; the snow standing by the road- 
side curling over the head in many 
instances, like a crested wave on the point 
of breaking ; such were the scenes through 
which I rode that day. 

There were many difficult patches of 
ground in the descent, where the loose 
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with a tumultuous rush; along the hroad 
valley of the Upper Valais, through Ober- 
gestelen, Munster, Reckingen, Gluringen, 
Ritzingen, Biel, and Selkingen, to Blitz- 
ingen,— quaint Swiss settlements; and 
here my ride terminated at seven P.M., 
and the tricycle that night was stabled in 
the shop of the postmistress, who was 
good enough to remove her counters for 
its accommodation. 

Friday, July 14.— At 6 A.M. I started 
for Brieg, at the foot of the Simplon, run- 
ning through several picturesque division- 











LAKE OF COMO. 


granite had not been worked into the 
ground, over which it was dangerous to 
go at more than a walking pace; so 
down and ever down, I walked, or trotted, 
as I pleased, until about three in the after- 
noon the last slope was traversed, and I 
ran across the bridge spanning the Rhone, 
and drew up in the centre of a crowd of 
curious people, who had been watching 
the unknown vehicle for hours descending 
the steep slopes of the Furca. 

Following the course of the Rhone I 
ran through a rocky defile, in the heart of 
which the new-born river dashed along 





of the Rhone valley, down the precipitous 
headland to Viesch, through Lax, over the 
bridge of Grengiols, along the narrow val- 
ley through Mérel into the plain, and 
through Naters to Brieg, which lies bask- 
ing in everlasting sunshine by the Rhone. 

After lunching at the Hotel des Cou- 
ronnes and Porte, I started at 2 P.M., with 
a guide, for the Simplon. There were 
twenty miles of ascent to the summit, and I 
barely rode five; for the remainder of the 
distance the tricycle was pushed. But 
here, as during the ascent of the Furca, 
the striking character of the scenery pre- 
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vented any feeling of fatigue. This road 
was cut by Napoleon, to connect France 
with Italy, and it will ever remain a mon- 
ument to his genius. Thirty feet in width, 
the gradient throughout its entire length is 
not more than one foot in thirteen; and 
the repairs being executed in winter-time 
the road is always perfect during the long 
summer It is impossible to give 
anything like a description of the mountain 
and the valley scenery which was dis- 
the summit was neared; it 
surpassed in beauty and glory every con- 
ception formed, even with the memories 
of the Furea fresh in mind. 

At Berisal, six and a half miles from the 


Season. 


closed us 


summit, the guide, a timid man, — he 
had two thumbs on his hands, but no 


fingers, — pretended that a storm was com- 


ing on, and he would go no farther. So, 
dismissing him, a bargain was made with 
the driver of a country cart, and, attaching 
the this conveyance, I rode 
the intervening miles to the Hlospice. ‘The 
guide was right as to the storm, but it was 
of wind only, not rain, though dangerous 
enough on a roadway at the height we 
then were. Up and up we went at 
walking pace ; round and round projecting 
heads of rocks, until there came in sight, 


machine to 


right ahead, the lovely water-fall born of 


The road went 
directly towards this fall, and it was only 
when close to it I noticed that a tunnel led 
into the rocks and passed behind the de- 
scending cataract just at the point where 
it plunged into the air, downwards into 
the unseen depths of the valley below. 
While yet pondering upon this scene the 
storm of wind bore down upon us with 
terrible fury. The driver threw hat 
into the and drove bareheaded. 
Again’ and again the horse stood still, and, 
fecling the lash, kicked. ‘There was not 
much room in the pass for work of that 
kind and, twice rising up, [ was on the 
point of jumping off when the animal 
moved on. With a hurricane blowing we 
entered the dark gallery, and, just at the 
back of the descending stream, there was 
an opening in the side of the rock, and, 
one looked through the white water into 
the sky beyond. After loitering for a 
moment or two, gazing upon this magic 
sight, we drove forward in the darkness, 
through a second rock-hewn gallery, and 
at length, between nine and ten at night, 
reached the doors of 


the Kaltwasser glacier, 


his 
cart, 


the great Hospice, 


where all travellers, without question and 


rge, are welcomed 


without cha and shel- 
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tered. Tlere, after a hearty supper, at 
Which five travellers met, [ was shown to 
a spacious bed-chamber, and, in a bed 
heavily laden with clothing, for the ain 
was cold, i slept a dreamless sleep, and 
was roused in the early morning by the 
ringing of the chapel bell. ‘The Hospice 
stands in a hollow basin, in the summit of 
the Simplon, and all around are peaks on 
which the snow never melts. 

Saturday, July 14. — Alter breakfast | 
started at 7.30 A.M. on the downward 
run into Italy. From the summit to Lo 
carno is a distance of one hundred miles, 
almost the whole being on an incline or 
level, the only risings being in’ villages, 
where a single-arched bridge crossed a 
river. ‘The scenery in the first part of the 
run was most varied, as L ran. through 
several mountain chains, all the valleys 
varying in character, many stamped with the 
Italian landscape, and telling the new king 
dom toward which Twas hastening. At 
first the sides of the mountains, everywhere 
covered with the low bushes of the Alpine 
rose, glowed as though the whole were 
on fire. In the Swiss village of Simplon 
I had an early lunch at the Tlotel de la 
Porte, and on the right-hand window of 
the dining-room, on the third pane from 
the bottom, I drew, with a diamond, a 
small open hand, and wrote underneath, 
‘Let J. S. P., of Boston, put his hand in 
mine,” adding date and initials, together 
with the arms of the City of London 
Bicycle Club, (I hope, before long, to 
hear that Mr. J. S. P some friend of 
his, has accepted the challenge, and drawn 
a hand across mine.) After passing Alga- 
by rain began to fall, and | sheltered my- 
self for half an hour in the rock gallery of 
that village, listening to the music of the 
Doveria as it rushed along the valley. 
When the rain cleared off L ran on into 
the rocky ravine of which all 
travellers are agreed is the wildest and 
grandest in the Alps; the immense height 
of the rocks up to the roadwiy 
and the river — making a scene of intense 
gloom and awful) grandeur. 
the road crosses the Doveria by a single 
arch, and at other parts it runs through tun- 
nels, to protect the traveller from the per- 
petual avalanche of rocks which thunder 
down into the valley. Emerging from 
one of these on to a bridge, at the left 
hand, a cataract of the Alpjenbach falls 
from a height of 2,000 feet, the spray fall- 
ing over the road. There is no scene in 
Italy which equals this for startling beauty. 
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The water-falls in the Italian portion of the 
Alps were very varied in character, and 
one, near this spot, was fairy-like in beauty. 
It resembled «a thin lace veil stretched 
over the face of the rocks, drops of water 
fell from point to point, and the incessant 
interlacing of the silver drops produced an 
exquisite ellect. ‘he next village was the 
last in Switzerland, — Gondo, — and the 
one following, the first in Italy, was St. 
Mareo, Then came the gallery of Cre- 
vola, and, after a charming ride, | mounted 
a bridge, one hundred feet in height, over 
the Doveria, and looked down upon Cre- 
vola, a most picturesque town, — the 
houses, churches, towers, bridge, and pub- 
lic buildings commingling in an apparently 
inextricable manner. A long descent, and 
a run along a valley, led to the quaint town 
of Domo d’Ossola, where, after threading 
my way along the narrow paved streets, in 
amongst market-women, and hucksters of 
every sort, | dismounted in the court-yard 
of the Hotel d’Espagne. 

Sunday, July 15.—At 4.30 A.M. I 
once more mounted my saddle for the last 
day’srun, Overa plain bordered with high 
mountains, through the Villa Domo d’Os- 
sola, for miles and miles I ran on an en- 
chanted way in the sunshine of early morn- 
ing. Behind me wasthe great Monte Rosa, 
the mountain in sight of which I was des- 


tined to close my journey for the year. If 


the early portion of the run was fairy-land, 
the last was through Paradise, for nowhere 
on earth could there be found so much 
brightness, color, and fascination as in 
the valley which [ traversed to the margin 
of that lake whose beauties have been 
sung by poets in all ages, and are unex- 
hausted yet, -— Luke Maggiore ! My run, 
after passing through Vogogna and Dre- 


seyen, led me to the base of a range of 


covered with vine-terraces as 
high as | could see. Nearer to me by the 
roadside, surrounding the houses, clam- 
bering over porches, entwining about the 
verandas, and arching narrow lanes, were 
vines with clusters of grapes in great pro- 
fusion. Next I turned to the left, along a 


mountains 


broad highway, and ran down the narrow 
streets of Mergozzo to the lake; then | 
cut across the country, and came to Lake 
Maggiore. 


All day | pedalled slowly on 
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the margin of this enchanting piece of 
water. First | came to Villa Brissen, and 
what a sight was there! To the right, on 
the blue waters, were the Boromean isl- 
ands,— Isola Bella, lsola Madre, Isola dei 
Pescatori, and the Isola Giovanni,— the 
most romantic little spots in northern 
Italy. On Isola Bella terrace rose above 
terrace, cach planted with trees, — cedars, 
magnolias, cypresses, oranges, and olean- 
ders, — and amongst them the nightingale 
sings from dusk to dawn. I ran along the 
lake, through Pallanza (with Laveno 
across the water), Intra, Oggebio, Can- 
nero, Canobbio, Brissago, Ronco, and As- 
cona, with their beautiful squares, lofty 
houses, and fashionable life. 

Occasionally the bells rang in the 
church-towers on the hill-side, filling the 
air with sweet melody. On the lake were 
sailing-boats with huge sails, parti-colored ; 
beyond, the purple mountains, opening, 
here and there, to show further reaches of 
the glorious lake, over which the eye 
ranged, vainly endeavoring to divide, in 
the far distance, the blue water from the 
blue sky. But why should I delay the 
close of my narrative? Who can paint 
the Italian sky with its heavenly blue? 
Who can adequately describe the vine-ter- 
raced mountains, with the cedars, the cy- 
presses, the fig-trees, and the groves of 
orange trees? Or picture the palaces, which 
adorn the margin of the lake, with their 
marble terraces and clustering columns? 

Yvery traveller will find fresh beauties here, 

for their Author is inexhaustible in His re- 
sources, and in all His works past finding 
out. With a feeling akin to sadness I 
ran, about 4 o'clock, through wondering 
crowds of people in the streets of Ascona 
and Locarno, to the railway station, and, 
taking a St. Gothard train, slept that night 
in Como. ; 

On the Monday | spent several hours on 
Lake Como, gazing with speechless delight 
on the lovely palaces; then on another day 
[ rode to Chiasso, and journeyed to London 
by Lucerne, Calais, and Dover, reaching 
home the twelfth day of my absence. From 
the moment I mounted my tricycle in 
Lucerne until I dismounted at Locarno 
my expenses came to $20. 


John B. Marsh. 








A PRACTICAL TALK ABOUT YACHTING. 


THERE is a great deal of pleasure in 
yachting, if one has the right kind of a 
boat ; and it need not be as expensive as is 
commonly supposed; but the beginner 
wants to start with a clear idea of what 
is before him. Young yachtsmen fre- 
quently prefer to begin with a racing boat, 
but by and by they generally find that 
racing does not pay. It is too much 
trouble, except with the smaller class of 
boats; and even with a great many of 
these one can get more recreation by going 
off for an excursion and letting racing 
alone. The owners of the ‘* Expert,” for 
instance, a celebrated American racing 
sloop less than twenty-five feet in length, 
told me last summer that they were all for 
racing the first year or two. They had a 
very fast little boat, but they discovered after 
awhile that it did not pay; and, therefore, 
they had given up racing, excepting on 
extraordinary occasions. They really got 
more enjoyment in other ways. 

That it is possible for a fast but small, 
and for that reason comparatively inex- 
pensive boat to be used as a safe and 


enjoyable cruiser, is illustrated by a feat 
which the ‘* Expert” accomplished last 


season. She started with us on a cruise 
of the Hull Yacht Club, and when we got 
up to Marblehead most of the small boats 
turned round and went back. Some six 
or seven, however, kept on to Portsmouth, 
and among them the little ‘* Expert.” She 
made the run to Marblehead, and started 
in the morning to Portsmouth, getting in 
there within forty minutes of the time the 
large yachts did. From Portsmouth we 
made for the Shoals, and although we had 
a head-wind she beat over, and got there 
almost as soon as we. She then started 
from the Shoals with us, and ran down to 
Annisquam, and got there at night by the 
time we did. The next day she started 
with us from Annisquam, and came up 
around the Cape, and there struck a 
head-sea, which was very heavy for such 
a little boat; and she beat all the way 
down to Boston, and got there within 
an hour of the time of the large yachts, 
they, however, having stopped at Magnolia 
on the way. It seems to have become an 
accepted thing among yachtsmen that such 
a thing cannot be done except by one of 
the very deep and narrow English cutter 


boats; but I have no doubt in my mind 
that the ‘‘ Expert” that day did as good 
sailing as any English cutter of the same 
size and weight could have done, without 
regard to length measurement. 

Now, if any one is desirous of going 
into yachting for the purpose of health and 
recreation, and not for the sake of in- 
dulging in a spree once or twice a week 
under the name of yachting, whether he 
has much money or little, the best thing for 
him to do is to obtain a good able boat; 
that is, a boat which has good propor- 
tions for comfort, and a good depth to 
work in a sea to the windward, and at the 
same time such qualities as will give a good 
degree of speed for the size of the boat. 
He can easily procure a boat of this kind, 
which can be handled by two men, one of 
whom may be the owner, and which will 
afford him sufficient cabin comforts. On 
the one hand he does not want a mere 
skimming-dish, and, on the other, he does 
not want a narrow English-cutter-modelled 
boat. What he does want is a model which 
will combine the good qualities of the 
English and American build, leaving out 
of each the bad qualities which are pro- 
duced by going to an extreme. 

It is to be remembered that he can get 
more comfort out of his boat, with about 
the same speed, with a small house on 
deck than with a cabin below, because he 
has better ventilation, and gets a very much 
cooler boat. which is an important item in 
our hot summer climate. I am very well 
aware that it has been loudly proclaimed 
that a cabin entirely below deck, in a small 
boat, is the coolest; but I never yet saw a 
vessel going to the West Indies, or any 
other southern port, in which any one pro- 
fessed to house the passengers in such a 
cabin as that, and expect them to have any 
comfort. In fact, those of our commercial 
vessels, used in southern climates, that do 
not have unusually high and airy houses, 
cannot make their occupants comfortable. 
An Englishman may cruise tolerably in 
his own waters in an exceedingly deep 
and narrow boat, with everything below 
deck, because the climate of England is 
cool and damp ; but in our climate I have 
known the .thermometer to be 110° off 
Cape Cod, for most of the day ; and I think 
that the man who pretends to prefer to 


















stay below without decent ventilation, 
under such circumstances, is talking sheer 
nonsence. 

Now, with a boat suchas I have spoken 
of, yachting can be enjoyed, not only 
very pleasantly, but very inexpensively. 
Two or three gentlemen can go around 
Cape Cod, or go up or down the coast, with 
no end of comfort and pleasure, at a com- 
paratively small cost. The amount of 
money required would really be more 
reasonable for the number that would go 
than it would be in any other way that 
they could take a vacation, — provided the 
same degree of economy were used in that 
as in the employment of horses and car- 
riages, or anything of that kind, —for 
there are no rents to pay, your living- 
place is with you, and you are not con- 
stantly called upon for extras. There 
seems to be among a certain class of 
yachtsmen a spirit that induces them to 
believe that they must go into extrava- 
gances about yachting, which greatly in- 
crease the cost of it, and really are evidences 
of foolishness rather than of good sense ; 
but there is more and more yachting done 
in a reasonably economical way every 
year ; and a boat of the kind that I have de- 
scribed can be taken up the Maine coast 
with four persons on board, on an expense 
of $25 per week for the four, — making, 
in round numbers, $6 for each person per 
week, — which is certainly not dear. I 
have done that thing myself for three 
summers running, and I know it. The 
reason that it can be done so cheaply is, 
that when you get off from the ex- 
tensively-travelled routes you buy every- 
thing at low rates; and by having an ice- 
chest you can keep your provisions easily. 

You must provide yourself with a set 
of charts, a good glass, and good compass, 
and then you can go, with a very moder- 
ate amount of knowledge, among the 
islands of the Maine coast; and, with rea- 
sonable care, and sailing only in the day- 
time, you go with a great deal of safety. 
After the first trip the matter is very 
easy, and it will be found that a large pro- 
portion of that coast has broad channels. 
The rocks and dangers are laid down so ac- 
curately on the charts that hardly any man 
who has a taste for the water will find it 
hard sailing at any time ; and, by beginning 
carefully, he will soon teach himself to 
sail in unknown waters with safety. There 
is no coast in the world better buoyed and 
furnished with light-houses than ours ; and, 
by making a slight study of the matter, the 
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owner of a small yacht can go into very 
many places in a single season which he 
would never see under any other circum- 
stances. 

To the beginner in yachting the cash 
outlay which is necessary for a proper 
equipment is a topic of interest. A yacht, 
such as I have spoken of, could be built 
to order in Essex, Mass., and elsewhere, 
in the most solid manner, capable of 
withstanding any weather, and com- 
pletely fitted, for from $1,200 to $1,800. 
If the vessel is thoroughly salted in her 
timbers, which is no detriment to her 
whatever, she will last twenty years, and 
be good at the end of that time. Ifa 
yachtsman wishes to have a larger boat, 
which would require three men to handle 
her, she will cost him from $1,800 to 
$2,500; and, with a yacht of that size, 
he will be able to have quite sumptuous 
quarters. Such a yacht as the last-men- 
tioned would be provided with one state- 
room at least, and with accommodations 
so that ladies could be taken. In order 
to build such a yacht as that, for that 
sum, it would be necessary to have her 
cabin fitted up in the plain but neat and 
tasteful finish of pine or white-wood 
which is commonly put into the best 
class of fishing-boats. 

The expenses of keeping and fitting the 
yacht after she is completed will depend a 
great deal upon the economy with which 
the owner purchases his ship-chandler’s 
supplies, and upon his abstaining from al- 
terations in his boat after he has once built 
and fitted her out. Although the desire to 
make his yacht sail a little faster by putting 
on new sails, or altering their cut, and 
various other expenditures of that kind, is 
one that it is very difficult for the enthu- 
siastic yachtsman to resist, yet he will 
have to resolutely stifle it if he wishes to 
keep his expenses within the limits I have 
mentioned. 

In fitting up such a yacht she should by 
all means be provided with outside ballast. 
An American-modelled yacht, with ballast 
applied to the outside of the keel (and, of 
course, I would advise nothing but a keel- 
boat for the purposes I mention), will have 
more room in her, and will be practically 
as sea-worthy as any English yacht, and 
the ballast can be attached about as eco- 
nomically in that way as to put it inside. 

After all, the most important question for 
every yachtsman, and especially for the be- 
ginner, is as to the best model for his boat. 
And here I ought to say another word on 
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the English-cutter model of exceedingly 
narrow beam, —a subject which is promi- 
nent in all yachting circles to-day. To my 
mind the objections to the extreme cutter- 
model are fundamental. The highest Eng- 
lish authority on yachting, Dixon Kemp, 
states in one of his works that an English 
cruising-yacht must be substantially differ- 
ent in model and build from the English 
racing-yacht, because the excessive heeling 
of the English racing-yacht, and the ex- 
treme narrowness of beam, give so little 
room and ease below deck, that no one, 
desirous of comfort on his cruise, would 
think of using the racing model for that 
purpose. This fact is generally overlooked 
by those writers upon yachting in this 
country who are afflicted with a mania for 
aping foreign manners. Now, an Ameri- 
can racing-yacht, such as is used on this 
coast, is capable of being transformed, by 
a slight reduction of spars and sails, into 
a good cruising-yacht in a moment, be- 
cause her qualities of speed are given to 
her by spars and sails but little heavier 
than those necessary for cruising. But the 
reduction of the spars and sails, necessary 
for cruising, renders the English racer a 
very slow boat. I have attended races 


within a year or two on this coast where 


there was a strong breeze from the ocean, 
which exposed the vessels to high run- 
ning seas; and when the English cutters, 
brought from England for racing purposes, 
entered the races with American yachts, I 
observed that while these English yachts 
during the race hoisted and carried very 
large amounts of canvas, yet, as soon as 
the race was over, and they wished to go 
home, they took off the canvas, and their 
speed was at once reduced to a compara- 
tively slow rate; whereas the American 
yachts, in those same races, carried, as 
they went home, a large proportion of the 
sails they had set in the races, without any 
special tax on those handling them. The 
arrangement of the English racing-yachts 
is such that their crews do not like to carry, 
after the races are over, the amount of can- 
vas they do during the race. Therefore, 
I believe that a fast American boat can 
easily be rendered available, not only for 
racing, but for cruising and pleasure ; while 
the contrary is the fact with an English 
racer. In the matter of expense, too, the 
English racing-model is the worse, for, in 
the way of wear and tear upon the boat’s 
hull and spars, and cost of keeping her up 
to that pitch of perfection required to make 
racing successful, it will also be found that 
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an American boat costs the least. The rea- 
son is that it is much more difficult to have 
light sails, with which to sail a boat close 
to the wind, cut and kept in condition to 
fit well, than it is the ordinary lower 
sails; and an American boat carries more 
of the ordinary lower sail in proportion to 
the whole amount, although her aggregate 
sail may be no more. It is evident that 
the necessity of keeping light sails in per- 
fection for racing is greater on an English 
than it is on an American yacht. 

When the question of model is de- 
termined there devolves on the yachtsman 
the choice of a rig. I believe, from prac- 
tical experience, that, for cruising in any 
boat under seventy-five feet, or over thirty 
feet in length, the yawl-rig is decidedly 
preferable. The advantages of a yawl-rig 
are that the vessel is entirely under the com- 
mand of a small crew in squalls and other 
emergencies; she will be able to work 
closer to windward than with a schooner- 
rig; and will do better when beating 
under short canvas than with any other 
rig whatever. The mere taking off the 
light sails, and dropping the main- 
sail, puts her under reefs at once, and with 
any reasonable care a danger can hardly 
arise so suddenly that that cannot be 
done. If ayawl-rig is used, however, I do 
not believe that we should necessarily fol- 
low every detail of the arrangement of 
spars on an English yawl, because much 
beauty can be added to the rigging of a 
boat by staying the spars in a more sym- 
metrical shape. The advantages of this 
rig for cruising have been notably shown in 
English waters by the increase of yawls. 
This increase has been from some forty or 
fifty yachts of that rig, if I recollect rightly, 
in 1860, to some seven hundred and fifty at 
this time; being far larger in that than in 
any other rig among the English. 

When the yachtsman has well equipped 
himself according to his taste and the 
length of his purse, it is desirable that he 
should connect himself with some club. 
Our American yacht clubs are very ‘“‘ free- 
and-easy”’ institutions. They give a large 
amount in privileges for the expense of 
belonging to them, and they leave the yacht- 
owner almost entirely untrammelled to go 
and do as he pleases, — in fact, if he so 
chooses, entirely untrammelled, — and the 
carrying of a club-flag of some yacht club 
serves as an introduction to yacht clubs in 
other localities, and gives the yacht a cer- 
tain standing, which it is always desirable 
to have. 
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With such a yacht as I have spoken of 
there are two methods of taking care of her. 
By belonging toa club, the expense of 
which is from $5 to $10 per year, and 
keeping his yacht upon the anchorage 
ground of the club, it is always possible for 
the yacht-owner to employ some one 
near the club-house to take care of his 
boat; and, if he goes out but once a week 
or so, he can find some one to do the cook- 
ing, as well as look after the yacht; and 
in this way the cooking on the holiday- 
excursions can be done by a man who 
also has a knowledge of sailing matters 
to some extent. I know of several yachts- 
men, business men, who own boats, — 
say from thirty to forty feet in length, 
—who employ some one once a week to 
go out on Saturdays and remain until Mon- 
day morning; and who get pleasure and 
health in this way and attend to their own 
business as well. If, however, one desires 
to be at a little more expense, the best 
way is to keep a man always on board 
who is competent to do the necessary cook- 
ing, and have him take charge of the yacht, 
which he can easily do if she is not over 
forty feet in length, say from thirty to 
thirty-six feet water-line. If more ex- 
pense is within the means of the owner 


BY STAGE TO 
‘¢ A caB will cost you from three to five 
dollars, according to the richness of your 
apparel and the discrimination of the cab- 
man. Youcan get a caléche for two anda 
half ; and your fare by the stage is ten cents.” 
There are six of us, and we are minded 
to be economical. The next question is 
simultaneous. 
‘Where does 
when ?” 
** Down in 


the stage leave, and 


St. Roch’s. 


Anybody will 


show you the vehicle, if you have any 


difficulty about identifying it. It should 
leave at ten every morning, but that de- 
pends upon the number of passengers, 
present and prospective.” 

It is now nine, and the day is too hazily 
resplendent to lose in deliberation. Lunch- 
baskets are packed with celerity; hats, 
wraps, and umbrellas — for yesterday was 
faithless — taken speedy possession of, and 
presently we are off, pacing along the 
quiet gray old Grande Allée on our way 


the cook, and one other man on board as 
a general sailing-master, will furnish all the 
necessary help, and keep the yacht manned 
for use at any moment. The cost of a 
good sailing-master, for such a yacht as I 
have spoken of, is from $40 to $50 per 
month. A regular cook, if he is to be kept 
on board all the time, will cost nearly as 
much, as it is more difficult to find good 
cooks than almost any other class of men 
who are employed on board. The ex- 
pense of wages will be from $70 to $95 per 
month for such a yacht. The cost of keep- 
ing her during the winter is comparatively 
trifling. When housed over, so as to be 
well ventilated, $15 to $20 would cover 
the cost of some one to look after her 
occasionally ; and a room can be hired at 
some place near the yacht where the sails, 
etc., can be stored in winter, at somewhere 
from $6 to $15 a year, according to loca- 
tion. By belonging to a club, the anchorage 
grounds of the club-house will be available, 
and the yacht-owner can own moorings, to 
which his yacht can be safely fastened, which 
will cost him from $30 to $50 for the first 
expense, and be good for a number of years. 
Thus the club is useful to the yachtsman 
in a vast number of ways. 


Nix’s Mate. 
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to that quaintest of all Quebec’s quaint 
suburbs, St. Roch’s. A few steps farther 
and we turna corner, the business prem- 
ises of a picturesque old dame in an inde- 
scribable cap, whose stock-in-trade is ex- 
posed upon the sidewalk in a glass box. 
Venerable gingerbread horses, and apples 
suspiciously shiny, tempt the youth of the 
Grande Allée; but the sun has baked the 
seduction out of them, and customers are 
few. Under and beyond the stately St. 
Louis gate runs the irregular old street, 
with its tall, old-fashioned houses, each 
wearing an air of bygone respectability 
in the shape of doorstep. brasses, still 
brightly burnished by the servant every 
morning. Now we clatter down-hill, join- 
ing the stream of happy-looking French 
folk, going nobody could tell whither, 
and giving one the impression that it is 
not of the smallest possible importance 
whether they get there or not. Our nar- 
row outlook, bounded on either side by 
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tall, dingy-looking houses, shows us below 
the populous life of St. Roch’s, away be- 
yond the broad valley of the St. Charles, a 
mist over the blue Laurentians, and a tiny 
white village, with a glistening church- 
spire, nestling inthe sun. Here are steps. 
Celestina, her eyes upon the mountains 
and her soul in her eyes, nearly succeeds 
in breaking her neck. Another down-hill 
clatter and we begin to observe the shops. 
One enterprising tradesman, dealing in 
hay and straw, gives the public notice 
thereof by dangling a small bundle of each 
from an upper window of his establish- 
ment. The shops are all small, their dark, 
wooden casements often carved and guilt- 
less of paint, their interiors dingy and 
odorous. Here is a house divided against 
itself; in one window a confectioner dis- 
plays his sticky allurements; the other— 
tell it not in Gath!—is occupied by the 
stock-in-trade of a hair-dresser ! 
Everywhere are the — sharp-featured 
old women, everywhere the black-eyed 
children, almost invariably pretty. Trim 
young girls with hair close-braided behind 
their ears, with a saucy consciousness 
of their charms, step briskly along. Idle- 


looking young fellows, with their hands in 
their blue jean trouser-pockets, stand in 


graceful attitudes against the shop-doors. 
Stolid old-stagers, with seamed faces and 
half-shut eyes, sit in a row upon the pave- 
ment, with backs planted firmly against 
the wall, hugging their knees. From none 
of them, however, do we hear a jest or 
laugh, or any impertinent remark. They 
do not even stare. A certain kind of eti- 
quette is observed even by the loafers of 
Quebec. ‘Is ¢hés the stage?” queries 
Seraphina, with a stricken accent; ‘‘or 
this? But they are both fa//,” she con- 
tinues, hopefully. ‘** We cannot ride in 
them. Shall we get a couple of cabs, or 
go home?’’ Seraphina is of those who 
bow down before the respectability of a fit 
and proper conveyance. The sight of 
these two long, narrow, dusty, paintless 
packing-boxes, both well lined already with 
faces of all sorts, dismays her very soul. 
But we are not given an opportunity to 
consider. We are frantically approached 
by two wildly gesticulating individuals, 
the respective drivers of the vehicles be- 
side us, who urge upon us in very rapid 
French and very halting English, reasons 
why we should take one stage rather than 
the other. 

‘* But there is no room!’’ we cry, sur- 
veying the well-filled seats. 


** Oh, ya’as!” responds the driver, who 
is not pock-marked. With a feminine pref- 
erence we are gaping in at the door of Azs 
stage. 

*¢ Lossez! Lossez!”1 he shouts at his 
numerous passengers, who at once crowd 
together, the French with a cheerful, 
make-the-best-of-it air, the Irish with a 
forbearing grin, and the solitary male 
tourist with an absolute sulk. So we crowd 
in. Celestina’s lemon-pie oozes pleasantly 
through the basket. Angela’s paint-box 
flies precipitately open, and a tube of burnt 
sienna leaves an indelible track upon the 
tourist’s trousers. ‘‘I didn’t feel a bit re- 
morseful,” she confided to me afterwards. 
‘* They wzl7 wear white ones, like crick- 
eters. He deserved it.” 

It is a quarter after ten, — it is half-past! 
The other stage has departed, and we are 
vainly regretting it. We lean out of the 
window and expostulate, argue, and en- 
treat. But the driver has our dimes in his 
pocket, and his slight knowledge of our 
mother tongue has disappeared altogether. 
He nods at our prayers, and smiles with 
bland French indifference at our re- 
proaches. Presently he mounts, — takes 
the reins. We settle down into our seats 
with an air of relief. The tourist folds his 
arms in an attitude of calm expectancy, 
when our Jehu, turning to address a last 
word to his friends, catches sight of an- 
other fare, at a distance of three blocks. 
He knows she is for Montmorenci; and, 
alas! so do we. She carries a market- 
basket and a baby, and an evil odor of 
garlic; but she gets in, and at last we are 
off. 

On through the narrow street we go, at 
a very moderate pace. The stage is full 
of pleasant French chatter. We have two 
or three clerical gentlemen among us, who 
are as jovial as the rest. Some of us make 
much ado about the heat and the dust, and 
the limited amount of elbow-room: to 
these merry folk these things are bagatelles. 
Presently we forget them, too, in absorbed 
contemplation of the roadside. It is one 
long village. Not one of the odd, little, 
steep-roofed, parti-colored houses faces 
squarely upon the road; they are all set 
at an angle with it, and with one another, 
and with all the rest of the world. Every 
house has its irregular little garden, —a 
charming tangle of exquisite color. 

Some of the fences consist of firewood, 
neatly cut and piled, —a standing tribute 


1 The writer will not vouch for the correct spelling of this 
exhortation. 
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to the honesty of the natives. The fields 
are protected from the depredations of man 
and beast by formidable erections at least 
two feet high. Within there is no division, 
except that of Nature’s making from her 
own palette as the crops advance. Here 
a small square has been cut in the middle 
of the field, and left lying, the grain all 
around still standing. There is no hurry 
here, no anxious speculation about the 
weather. Nothing appears to be of much 
importance. People have time to gossip 
in the sun, to be friendly, to be interested 
in everything. We stop for a long time in 
front of Beauport Lunatic Asylum. It is a 
féte day with the poor inmates, who are 
scattered about the beautiful grounds. 
Long tables are spread ; the band is playing. 
One happy old woman in a blue skirt and 
a crown of faded artificial flowers, spiritedly 
executes a sort of jig for our benefit. 
Here is a deserted mill, half burned down. 
Past it runs a charming little stream that 
reappears farther on, and lends the pretti- 
ness of a miniature water-fall to the way. 
Every now and then the stage stops to let 
people out orin. At least six times has 


the tourist expanded himself into compara- 
tive comfort; at least six times has he been 
obliged to contract himself into acute dis- 


comfort. Some one appeals from a win- 
dow, and we wait ten, twenty minutes for 
a solitary fare. The road grows dustier, 
the sun hotter, the tongues more clamor- 
ous ; and, suddenly, we stop under half-a- 
dozen beeches, that throw grateful shadows 
over the grass; we have arrived. 

‘¢ First,” says our guide, ** we will go 
to the ‘Natural Steps,’ and have lun- 
cheon.” , 

It is 12 o’clock, and nobody demurs. 
We take a path no tourist ever trod before ; 
at least we think so until we meet a man 
in white raiment, carrying a cane and 
a guide-book. Across lonely brown mead- 
ows, over stiles and fences, through yellow 
wheat-fields, starred with ox-eyed daisies 
and heaven-blue chiccory we loiter. All 
about us lies the tender coloring of Sep- 
tember fields; sharply outlined against a 
faint-blue sky the sombre grandeur of tall 
knots of pines; anear and afar the lovely, 
tender, living-green covering of the rocks. 
Now our path lies steeply down among the 
shadows of tall trees upon gray moss- 
covered rocks, garnished with graceful 
ferns and wild trailing-vines. The branches 
interlock above our heads, as we stumble 
along in single file. Suddenly we emerge. 
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Before us lie great masses of level rock, the 
sunlight lying broadly upon them. To 
the left a rugged height uprears itself with 
its crown of firs and beeches ; to the right 
a white swirling torrent foams along be- 
tween the rocky floor we walk over and the 
mass that rises precipitately upon the other 
side. We go to the brink and look over. 
Ten feet below us a man sits fishing. It 
becomes a matter of lively surmise as to 
how he got there. We look up and around, 
above and beyond. Everywhere there is 
absolute stillness. We see it as Cartier 
might have seen it, as it may have been for 
a thousand years. And the vastness and 
the silence and the rugged grandeur of the 
place so oppress our souls that for fully 
ten minutes nobody thinks about luncheon. 

We wander a long way over the flat 
‘¢ Steps,” before we find a dining table of 
perfect situation. Then upon Seraphina’s 
sandwiches and Celestina’s dilapidated 
lemon-pie, with ice-cold water from a 
spring among the trees, we make a feast 
that causes many a more luxurious repast 
to pale in our remembrance. 

The wonderful fall flings down its 
white majesty not twenty minutes’ walk 
from where we are sitting. But we 
will not see it to-day. We are rich enough 
in other days to give one to the full en- 
joyment of this vast, quiet, gray place. 
So we make little excursions in every 
direction. We follow up the tiny streams 
that lace the surface of the rock, till we 
find their sources. From the hill-side 
we gather bright scarlet pigeon-berries, 
and dark glossy leaves of unknown shrubs. 
Angela sketches. The school-ma’am tries 
to tell the unscientific rest of us how old 
the rocks are; and I detect Celestina in the 
act of writing poetry; and now it is time 
to go. 

We have not nearly so many passengers 
going home. Angela insists upon sitting 
in front with the driver. It is a good thing 
that tourists are permitted eccentricity the 
world over; but with her full view of hill 
and dale, she has the best of it, I think. 
Past the same old women and curly-haired 
babies, we roll again; past the lovely St. 
Lawrence, tender and still in the evening 
shadows; past the market-women in their 
two wheeled carts, jogging briskly home- 
ward. And again we are within the 
strong arms of the old French city, as the 
lights begin to glimmer out below upon 
the river, and the night falls beyond, upon 
the Laurentide Hills. 

Sara Duncan. 
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Do those song-birds, who become silent 
as the summer wanes, undergo a change in 
the condition of their vocal organs, which 
makes their melodies impossible until 
another love season tunes their instruments 
anew ? It has been imagined that such is 
the case; but, however true of thrushes or 
bobolinks, it is hardly a general rule, so 
many having the same notes at all seasons. 
These are mostly considered songsters of a 


lower order ; nevertheless they are worthy of 


our regard ; if they fail to reach the heights 
of ecstasy, they equally avoid the depths of 
melancholy. We would hardly exchange 
the unfailing cheerfulness of the bluebird’s 
warble, for instance,—the outcome of 
contented spirit finding pleasure in every 
season, and a quiet joy in common things, — 
for any increase of technical skill unable or 
unwilling to be exercised except for brief 
periods; though the critics hardly admit 
him to have a song at all. 

The shore-lark (Hrimophila Alpestris) , 
common to the highlands of New York' 
throughout the year, and, at least, a winter 
visitor to most of the Northern States east 
of the Mississippi, is one of these every-day 
songsters, singing the same song summer 
and winter. Though of somewhat greater 
pretensions than the bluebird’s musical 
efforts, it is very brief and simple, whether 
really any better, depending of course upon 
the audience. You may hear it beneath 
the cold and pallid sky of winter, as you 
cross the stubble fields from which the 
winds have raked the snow; the bare soil 
is hard frozen, and the drifts along the fence 
are of various periods, like geological 
formations. Black masses of evergreens, 
numb with cold, bound the horizon; a lone- 
some wind is straying over the hills; a dark 
winter night is falling; but the shore-lark’s 
song rises uponthe air, at regular intervals, 
from the stubble, often answered from 
another part of the field; or you hear his 
sharp cry, ¢wee tweet! uttered upon the 
wing. The scene is bleak and desolate ; the 
wonder of new-fallen snow, and the tracery 
of decorated boughs, are of the past; the 
winter is worn and rusty ; the snow, stained 
with earthy particles; but nothing damps 
his spirits. He cares nothing for cold; the 
fierce gales sweeping the snow from the earth 
merely uncover his seeds. Finding abun- 
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dance everywhere, though living in remote 
fields, far from man and his storehouses ; 
knowing his utmost gastronomic efforts 
will cause no apparent diminution of his 
stores, he would laugh at the poor little 
birds of childhood’s traditions, who are 
thought so grateful for an alms of seed, had 
he ever heard of them. I see his trail 


leading to the broken rag weeds (Améro- 
sta Artemisia Folia) which project trom 
the snow ;a little beaten path encircles each 
one where he has gone round and round it, 
The May weeds have 


picking off its seeds. 
been visited also. 
He sees the spring afar off while it is 
merely a flush upon the clouds, and his 
mating instinct is aroused in the midst of 
snow and cold. Here a pair are crouching 
upon the snow, though a keen wind is 
blowing, and nothing indicates the ap- 
proach of spring, except the place of the 
sunset and the tender tints of the evening 
sky. The male is bold and outspoken, 
but the female is shy, and will not allow a 
near approach; as the male steps forward, 
giving his sharp cry at each advance, she 
edges away, the male pausing just in time to 
prevent her taking wing, and thus they go on 
preserving the same interval between them. 
Though the shore-lark sings with energy 
and persistence all winter, the early spring 
brings an excess of zeal. The earth may 
still be patched over with snow, but the 
sun is blazing in a clear heaven ; and all his 
efforts are futile to fully express his glad- 
ness. Rising high in air he sings and 
soars for a while, then diving earthward, 
straight as the meteor’s fall, his song goes 
on from the ground; anon a speck against 
the sky, hardly to be discerned amidst the 
dazzling light, he sings and sings as if the 
fountain within him were  exhaustless. 
This song is a slight aflair; the average 
ear, I think, entirely fails to catch it; 
the birds are likely to be mistaken for 
snow-buntings in winter, and in summer 
for sparrows of one sort or another; and 
most of those whose fields afford him 
sustenance the year round are ignorant of 
his existence. We have it, however, on 
good authority, that his famous relative, 
the skylark of Europe, would be over- 
looked by most people if unacquainted with 
him, and intent upon the general land- 
scape. The notes of our bird, though any- 
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thing but loud and striking, penetrate the 
distance readily. You hear a faint tink- 
ling from somewhere ; whether he is up in 
the sky or upon the ground, you cannot 
tell; you almost doubt the reality of any 
sound at all, so brief, and faint, and far 
away itis. One’s admiration of the cheer- 
fulness and courage of almost the only 


bird who sings his best song in the face of 


our winter, helps out his rather crude per- 
formance, which consists of two distinct 
notes followed by an accelerating trill, 
given generally at regular intervals with- 
out variation; sometimes using ‘ zits” 
and ‘‘ zeats”” as conjunctions, he warbles 
continuously. 

This simple strain belongs to the wide 
open fields; it is the voice of the stubble 
lands and of the bare earth, where the 
thrilling melody of the thrushes would 
be out of place. The latter need the 
cathedral aisles of the forest. In its echoing 
spaces and solemn shadows, invisible in the 
lofty arches, they send forth voices to in- 
terpret the silences of the woods. The 
lark, crouched in a wide expanse of bare 
clouds, is quite as well suited to his sur- 
soundings, and equally inconspicuous to the 
sight. No other bird of my acquaintance 
belongs so entirely to the earth. Even in 


winter he prefers stubble lands and weedy 


fields, without much sod. As the springing 
grain thickens and deepens he betakes 
himself to cornfields, etc., where he can still 
come in contact with the soil; and these in 
turn are deserted for the fallows prepared 
for winter wheat. He hasno use whatever 
for trees. The lowly ground bird and song 
sparrow flit from bough to bough, and sing 
from the lower tree-tops; the lark never 
alights upon a twig or a weed ; nothing less 
substantial than a fence or rock will answer 
as a substitute for the solid earth. Most 
birds are either diurnal or nocturnal. This 
bird is apparently both, though we can 
hardly suppose him to be active the whole 
night, since he is certainly up and doing all 
day. Years ago, long before he was differ- 
entiated in my mind from the snow-bunting, 
if, indeed, I ever saw him at all, I was led 
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across several fields one dark winter night 
by a mysterious voice, the cry of an un- 
known bird, catching occasional faint 
glimpses of him as he rose upon the wing 
before me; and whoever to-night lingers 
amid the nocturnal silence of the open 
fields may hear his song repeated over and 
over, or dimly see him flit away into the 
darkness. 

The authorities, so far as I know, have 
little to say of him, holding him to be 
merely a winter visitor to the New Eng- 
land sea-shore, whence his common name, 
(called also horned lark in some places, 
from the lengthened ear coverts, which, 
with his black crown, give him the 
appearance of sporting a smart cap) ; but 
his nest, and the songs of the love-season, 
are believed to belong to the coast of Lab- 
rador, where Audubon thought himself 
fortunate to find the eggs. 

Since they remain with us the whole 
year, they must, of course, breed here, but 
my efforts to find a nest have so far been 
fruitless. The proverbial needle ina hay- 
stack is not more difficult to find, as there 
is nothing whatever in the behavior of the 
bird to indicate its whereabouts, no 
parental anxiety betraying its secret by 
over-solicitude as one comes near. You 
may follow a lark poised in mid-heaven, 
singing and drifting like a thistle-down 
before the wind, for a long distance, and 
when at last he falls like a plummet to the 
ground, it is merely to fill his crop, or to 
stand upon a stone to sing. Seemingly no 
tie holds him to any particular spot of 
earth; he flits unconcerned in any direc- 
tion, one field, if equally bare, being as 
good as another. There is. perhaps, a 
partial cessation of the lark’s song in the 
later summer; but some dark mornings in 
November, the wind sighing through leaf- 
less trees and withered weeds, he soars 
and sings, his voice continuing upon the 
ear long after his form has disappeared in 
the gray distance, as if rejoicing in the 
near approach of the winter he loves so 
well. 


E. S. Gilbert. 
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THERE is something fascinating about 

the ruins of an extinct civilization. In our 
own northern land we have none. From 
Florida to Alaska there is no trace of any- 
thing but savagery, for the mounds of the 
Mississippi valley and the mines of Lake 
Superior were not beyond the powers of 
the savage. Although we were one of the 
first lands to emerge from the waters, and 
man wandered 
along our shores 
before the glacial 
period, the red 
aborigines never 
passed from the 
hunting to the ag- 
ricultural stage. 
They were al- 
ways nomadic 
savages with no 
thought of any- 
thing but barba- 
rism. 

Farther south, 
however, in the 


tropical region of 
Mexico and Peru 
arose that strange 
primitive civiliza- 


tion, under the 
favoring circum- 
stances of migra- 
tion to a_ fer- 
tile but limited 
territory, with a 
warm _ climate, 
few wild beasts, 
and an accessible 
coast- line; a 
combination 
which compelled 
a concentrated 
struggle for ex- 
istencethatseems 
to have been as 
favorable to human evolution here as it 
was on the shores of the Kgean, the Nile, 
and the Euphrates. In the boundless 
plains of temperate North America, with 
their abundant game and tempting facili- 
ties for warfare, primitive man was never 
able of himself to pass from a predatory 
to a settled existence. He was a warrior, 
not a farmer. 

How long ago he took this important 
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step in the more favorabie conditions of 
Mexico we cannot tell. There is no con- 
vincing evidence to support those theorizers 
who, like Le Plongeon, would trace Mexi- 
can civilization back for thousands of years 
to an Asiatic origin ; still less the silly ex- 
travagances which have been uttered about 
the lost tribes of Israel. The resemblances 
from which these enthusiasts argue are 
nothing more 
than the _like- 
nesses which 
naturally arise 
among barbarous 
races in_ their 
early struggles. 
But there was 
time enough, at 
any rate, for the 
Toltecs to come 
and go, leaving 
behind them, as 
memorial tablets. 
those mysterious 
ruins of aban- 
doned towns 
whose _inscrip- 
tions we cannot 
as yet decipher. 
But both the 
painting of the 
Spaniard on 
horseback, found 
in one of them 
by M. Charnay, 
and the legends 
preserved by the 
Mayas, go to 
show how re- 
cently these won- 
derful ruins were 
full of life. These 
lost cities of 
Yucatan proba- 
bly represent a 
long halting-place of the Toltecs after they 
had been driven out of Central Mexico by the 
conquering Aztecs. Why they were aban- 
doned we know not. Whether the race that 
built them died out after a time, in a climate 
less healthy than the Mexican table-land 
they had left, or whether they were unable 
to hold their own in the fierce struggle with 
the stronger races around them, and were 
driven southward into the wilderness of 
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Guatemala, in demoralized fragments, we 
may never know. 

It is unlikely that the indigenous civili- 
zation ever had.the advanced type that 
Prescott and Hubert Bancroft have attrib- 
uted to it. Their religion was always 
sensual and sanguinary, a mixture of sun 
and phallus worship with bloody rites of 
human sacrifice ; and the great palaces are 
not so much to be regarded as the centre 
of an organized court as the communal 
retreat of a tribe whose blood relationship 
bound its members together in a common 
dwelling. This semi-civilized character 
gives a stronger interest to their remains, 
and it is painful to learn from Mr. Ober’s 
recent work on Mexico that many of them 
are being destroyed by the unscrupulous 
natives. 

Mr. Ober, by the way, has the true 
journalistic instincts; and, in his stay, 
although it was not a very prolonged one, 
he caught the characteristics of the country, 
and has reproduced them in an extremely 
entertaining manner in his book. Of all 
the numerous works which have appeared 
lately about our southern neighbor his is 
the brightest. 

Travelling in Yucatan is by no means 
all that the traveller could wish. Besides 
the ordinary impediments of a torrid cli- 
mate, and the lack of ordinary means of 
communication, cleanliness, and diet, there 
are dangers arising from the constant war- 
fare between the civilized whites and the 
unconquered Indians of the south-east, — 
only two or three thousand in number, it is 
true, but daring and deadly enemies of the 
whites, to whom they give no quarter. 
Their unpleasant custom of tying their 
victims to a stake by a long cord through 
the nose while they proceed to further re- 
finements of torture, has a decidedly 
deterring effect upon the ordinary traveller. 

One must make up one’s mind to- be 
satisfied with native productions while 
travelling in this region. Tortillas (un- 
leavened corn-cakes) and fréjoles (beans), 
seasoned with fiery red-pepper, are usually 
the only articles of food, and must serve as 
utensils as well. ‘‘Upon the ¢ortillas, as 
plates, you spread the beans, and with 
another corn-cake, rolled up in the shape 
of a spoon, you scoop in the fréjoles. 
When the latter are finished, you eat the 
spoon, and then the plate, leaving no 
troublesome dishes to bother the cook.” 

‘« After eating, a calabash was passed 
round full of water for rinsing the mouth. 
The proper way is to fill the mouth with 
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water, and, after inserting the finger and 
scrubbing the teeth, to spit itout. This 
custom prevails throughout Mexico, even 
among well-to-do people. Coffee and 
cigarettes then followed. The latter, in 
fact, were going all the time.” But the 
politeness was unfailing. Everything was 
placed at the disposal of the guest. Even 


the inquiry if a young lady was his host’s 
sweetheart was answered with the custom- 
ary phrase of courteous insincerity, ‘* Si, 
amigo mio, and yours also.” 

These ¢ortz//as are an important feature 
of Mexican life; for, being made of un- 
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ground corn, the process is a very tedious 
one, and takes nearly the whole time of the 
women in all but wealthy families. 
Cleanliness, and the thousand little arts 
which make a home cultivated, are perforce 
neglected; and thus this one domestic 
habit does not a little to retard the progress 
of the gentler half of the race. 

The prosperity of Yucatan depends 
largely upon its most important produc- 
tion, ‘‘ sisal hemp,” as it is called, nota 
true hemp, by the way, but seneguin,, 
from the Agave Szsalensis. It is an ex- 
cellent fibre, for which there is a demand 
much beyond the supply; and it can be 
raised at a large profit all over the coral 
ledges, which make up a great part of the 
surface of the Yucatan peninsula, not- 
withstanding the thinness and dryness of 
the soil. It is to be remembered that this 
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is a country where the streams are all 
underground, and one must find a cavern 
or dig a well, if one would strike a water- 
course ; where even the ruins are marvels, 
“« Whose date, whose builders are unknown, 
Gracing the wild, mysterious and alone.” 


South-west of this fascinating but fatigu- 


ing country lie the unexplored depths of 
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Guatemala, where there is fabled to be, not 
only more ruins, but a living city of that 
antique type, a city of wonderful beauty, 
with walls of glistening marble, inhabited 
by the last remnants of the vanished Toltec 
race, protected by the impenetrable wilder- 
ness from the fate of their 
Uxmal and Palenque. 

It is strange that so little should be done 
to explore this rich region. Perhaps, when 
we have done a little more for the Grecian 
and Egyptian remains, we may find some 
time and attention for our own. 

At present, Mexico proper is the region 
upon which our interests centre. The 


brethren of 
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home of the Montezumas has opened to us 
its doors, and we are rapidly making the 
acquaintance of his descendants. The 
church has lost its power. Maximilian left 
no trace of his sad career. The Spanish 
race, which ruled so long with an iron 
hand, no longer holds the reins. The 
Creole has not changed much. His re- 
finement and beauty, his vanity and 
passion, his love of gambling 
and intrigue remain; but not the 
fierce energy that gave him the em- 
pire. The Indian is a docile, gentle 
being, too often licentious and 
stupid, but contented and willing to 
work. He is a trained porter, and 
will keep on in his peculiar dog- 
trot day after day under a heavy 
burden. He has changed very little 
since those old days, when his pride 
and courage were destroyed by the 
invincible buccaneers of Cortez, but 
what change there is, is for the 
worse. 

The most important class, both 
in numbers and character, is the 
Mestizo; the race sprung from 
Spanish and Indian parents. They 
are generally bold riders and in- 
dustrious farmers, and are polite, 
cleanly, and even honest from a 


Mexican point of view, and equally 
ready for fighting or politics, too 
often the same thing in this land of 
frequent pronunciamentos. A curi- 
ous and hopeful thing about them is 
that they seem to tend towards the 


Spanish, rather than the feebler 
Indian type, so that in the third 
generation. they can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from the Creole. 

There is one class of Mestizos, 
however, which is worse than the 
most degraded of the Indians,— 
the Lépero,—in whom seem to 

be united the worst vices of the Spanish 
freebooters and the Aztec slaves. Brantz 
Mayer describes him thus: ‘‘ Blacken a 
man in the sun; let his hair grow long and 
tangled and filled with vermin; let him 
plod around the streets in all kinds of dirt 
for years, and never know the use of brush 
or towel, or water even, except in storms ; 
let him put on a pair of leather breeches at 
twenty and wear them until forty, without 
change or ablution; and over all place a 
torn and blackened hat, and a tattered 
blanket begrimed with abominations ; let 
him have wild eyes and shining teeth, 
features pinched by famine into sharpness, 
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and breast bared and brown”; a beggar, a 
thief, and a ruffian from his very cradle, 
one of a hideous, swarming brood of vice, 
for whom there is no cure but extinction. 
The city of Mexico, upon which the in- 
terests of travellers naturally centre, is 
remarkable enough in its way. The old 
Aztec city is gone. Its ruins fill the canals 
which once made it an island Venice; and 
the great trench, the Tajo de Nochistongo, 
has drained the lakes so effectively that 
the city is now some three miles from Lake 
Tezcoco, which once surrounded it. Unfor- 
tunately, the cut is not low enough to catch 
the drainage of the city, which has accumu- 
lated around it for hundreds of years, and 
makes it pestilential in the hot season, not- 
withstanding its elevated and noble side. 
If the old Aztec civilization has vanished, 
the Spanish one has also faded. The old 
regime was thoroughly religious, the 
church holding three-fourths of all the 
wealth of the country, and nearly all the 
power. Under this rule the magnificently 
barbarous cathedral was built by the un- 
paid labor of poor Indians, at a cost of 
two millions, and the capital became 
literally a city of churches. In 1860 the 
church property was largely confiscated, 
and many of the buildings sold or applied 
to public purposes; and, though much of 
it is rapidly coming back into the hands 
of the priesthood, as far as institutions go, 
the city is now well equipped. Some of 
them we might well copy: the Monte del 
Pietad, for instance, founded by that for- 
tunate Count de Regla. It is a great 
national pawn-shop, which offers to the 
poor small loans, at an interest less than a 
quarter part of what our poor have to pay, 
besides securing to them honest treatment, 
and ample time for redemption of their 
pledges. It has been very successful, 
although the profits for the first seventy 
years were devoted to masses for the 
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founder’s soul. Now they are expended 
in founding branches in other localities. 
When we think of how our own poor are 
often fleeced, we see that we have some- 
thing to learn from the Count de Regla, 
though he was only an illiterate muleteer 
and shopkeeper, who made a happy strike 
in the tunnel at the Real de Monte. It is 
said that he spent out of his surplus profits 
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six millions in buying real estate, lent the 
king a million (which was never repaid 
except by the title of Count de Regla), 
and bought and fitted out two ships of the 
line and presented them to his sovereign. 
When his children were baptized the pro- 
cession walked on bars of silver; and he 
assured the king that if he would visit him 
his room should be lined with silver, and 
wherever he walked it should be upon 


solid silver bars. 
i. @. #2. 
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Ir would be no exaggeration to say that 
I had more experience with my first wheel 
than with all the others I ever owned in 
my life, put together. Genuine experience 
it was, too, —the kind of experience that 
goes right to the quick, and impresses a 
man so vividly that he never forgets the 
place where it struck him. My ex- 
perience was not only very extensive in 
quantity, but its quality was remarka- 
bly intense. As long as I live I shall 
never forget the two summer months 
during which I went through the agonies 
preparatory to my initial mount, and the 
final triumph and exultation when with 
trembling nerves, and muscles strained 
like bands of steel, I glided with erratic 
motion down the little incline, hard beaten 
by my practice, and brought up with a 
notable ‘* header” against the garden bor- 
der at its foot! 

Two long months it took me, gentle 
‘reader, to master the witchery of our 
beautiful steed. I dreamed of it all night, 


and it haunted me all day; and every time 
I moved in my office-chair I felt it in my 


bones. It was a horrible, delightful, 
fascinating nightmare, waking or sleeping, 
that mastered me, until at last I throttled 
it with my blistered hands and threw it off. 
It has never since returned to oppress me 
with the horrors of the unattainable ; but it 
has left all its haunting sweetness and 
more. 

My first wheel was a light roadster, slim 
and trim, and delicate of balance, and— 
treacherous! I can see it now, just as it 
used to look when I rolled it out for prac- 
tice — yes, and smell it, and feel it, and 
hear it, too. It is photographed on all my 
senses. 

Have you not noticed that every bicycle 
has a peculiar individual odor, an inde- 
finable personality of rubber and leather, 
and steel, and oil? I have remarked 
it, I think, in every machine that I 
ever handled. My first wheel had a very 
peculiar, pungent smell of leather,—an 
odor which will always be associated in 
my mind with trembling sensations and 
terrible headers. And then the feeling of 
the hard and scarred horn handles, as I 
stood behind the machine, and clasped 
them for the uncertain mount; and the 
dry, metallic rattle of the balls in the little 
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wheel! —shall I ever forget any of these 
things, so long as I have a thought for the 
glorious recreation of the wheel? 

You will say, reader, that I was foolish 
to attempt to learn the delicate art of 
pedalling on a light-balanced roadster. I 
was ; that was a part of my experience. [| 
knew no more about bicycles, when I pur- 
chased this machine, than I now know 
about the condition of roads in the moon. 
I was pleased with the romantic. name of 
the machine, and I bought it. What 
agonies had I been spared if some’ expe- 
rienced friend had recommended me to a 
small and heavy machine, with a _ pro- 
nounced rake and a _ good-sized little 
wheel! Let my experience be a warning 
to those who are about to enter the bicy- 
cling world! ; 

I bought a large wheel, — as large as | 
should have been able to ride, with my 
length of leg, had I been an expert. A 
tyro, I have noticed, always wants to get 
the utmost raw material for his money. 
My machine was two inches diameter 
larger than I needed, and four inches 
larger than the machine I could have 
learned to ride with the greatest ease. 
My first task, then, was to shorten the 
tread by taking up the pedals. This, of 
course, gave me a very brief crank, for the 
machine was built for speed; it was a 
thorough-bred racer in every line. Then, 
after the fashion of experienced riders, I 
trundled the machine out upon my little 
private practice ground, screened from en- 
vious and curious eyes, and made my first 
attempt to mount,—an attempt which, by 
its undue precipitancy, has tended ever 
since to check the natural growth of my 
confidence in the wiry steed. It was not 
until I had disentangled myself from the 
spider’s web of spokes, and recovered such 
of my.small personal property and tran- 
sient articles of clothing as could be found, 
in the embarrassed state of my optics, that 
I realized exactly what had happened, or 
how it had happened. I had made a leap 
for the saddle, —which, by the way, was 
not within my normal reach from the low 
step, — and had disturbed the equilibrium 
of my high-bred steed to such a degree 
that it had indignantly elevated its dainty 
heels, and deposited me, head-first, in 
an adjacent bed of sunflowers. 
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Well, here was an unpleasant state of 
things at the outset, to be sure ; but, owing 
to the loamy condition of the flower-bed, 
I had fortunately been spared the full sig- 
nificance of a header. If it had been 
otherwise, I am not sure but that my 
bicycling days would have been indeed 
brief and full of trouble. I picked up my 
fallen machine, and looked at it. Indeed, 
[ looked at it for a long time, and inspect- 
ed it first upon one side and then upon 
the other, until this sort of exercise struck 
me as being exceeding tiresome, and with 
this impression I leaned the. machine up 
against a tree and went into the house. 

My second attempt at learning to ride 
the wheel was made with the assistance of 
a friend, who held the machine while I 
climbed into the saddle, and then trundled 
me along like an infant on the back of a 
hobby-horse. My gasping and doubtful 
suggestion, to ‘*let go,” was followed by 
a wild careering to the edge of the path, a 
short and convulsive turn of the wheel in 
the opposite direction, and a_ header of 
the spread eagle pattern, during the 


performance of which I presume that I 
covered enough ground to keep an 
family in potatoes all winter. 


Irish 
Finally, 
however, after about a week of the most 
severe and anxious toil, and the app lication 
of an adjustable step, I managed to elevate 
my bruised and stiffened person to the alti- 
tude of the saddle, spring in, and ride a 
few feet before measuring my length upon 
the ground. Had I been an Antalus I 
ought to have developed a _ tremendously 
athletic physique from my frequents contact 
with mother earth. As it was, although I 
could not perceive any remarkable swelling 
of the biceps, I became quite a ‘* bruiser,” 
and could show in my person the appro- 
priateness of the title. 

In time, I became so accustomed to head- 
ers that the attitude induced thereby seemed 
quite a natural one to me, and I seldom 
took the trouble to improve the dusty com- 
plexion of my garments after a fall, feeling 
assured that in a few moments I should 
have the pleasure of a renewed acquaint- 
ance with the soil. It surprised me to 
have my brother wheelmen remark that 
I ‘* seemed to be having rather more than 
my share of headers,” and that ‘ there 
was no necessity for it,” and ‘* something 
must be the matter with my machine.” I 
say I was surprised, because by this time I 
had my mind made up that learning to ride 
a bicycle was about the next worst thing 
to falling in love, and I had set my teeth 
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with the determination to undergo any 
amount of personal inconvenience neces- 
sary, even to the breaking of a limb or the 
bursting of a blood-vessel. 

* I was in this mood when an incident oc- 
curred which came near being the end of 
my bicycling craze. I had improved so 
rapidly, under adverse circumstances, that 
I was able to ride along a perfectly level 
and smooth surface, like a hard-beaten 
path, without much difficulty. 

One day, when I had been unusally ex- 
empt from spills on my private track in the 
backyard, the audacious project formed 
itself in my mind, to take a ride on the 
smooth pathway leading through the 
village. Now, as it happened, there was 
a young ladies’ school on this broad avenue, 
and, with masculine vanity, I pictured to 
myself a graceful wheelman sailing by, 
erect, with noiseless, glistening wheel, the 
cynosure of all those lovely eyes! That 
wheelman, it is unnecessary to state, was to 
be myself. The project was no sooner 
conceived than with trembling eagerness I 
proceeded to put it into execution. 

All went well for a time. It was an 
easy down-grade past the Seminary, the 
path was free from pedestrians, and my 
wheel, undisturbed by any obstruction or 
quick movement of the handle-bar, glided 
along of its own graceful will as noiselessly 
asa drifting feather. I verily thought that my 
hour of triumph was at hand, and my heart 
only rapped my ribs a little faster, when I 
saw a charming bevy of the Seminary girls 
come pouring out of the building, with 
books, and hammocks, and croquet mallets 
in their hands, evidently intending to make 
the most of a half-holiday. They all 
paused, of course, to watch me glide by. 
There is something wonderfully fascinating 
in a bicycle to a girl,—that is, a bicycle 
with a rider on it. I strove to fling as 
much grace and ease into my motions as 
possible, and was about to escape with 
undeserved credit, when, as luck would 
have it, a branch of an apple-tree over- 
hanging the walk confronted me with 
sudden and dreadful distinctness. I did 
not notice it until I was close upon it,— 
no time to dismount or to guide my ma- 
chine up the grassy slope. Only one thing 
remained to do: I must duck my head, and, 
if possible, pass under it. I ducked,— prob- 
ably with undue precipitancy,—and a blank 
in consciousness ensued. 

I was recalled to a sense of present things 
by a silvery peal of laughter from across the 
way. It was, indeed, a ridiculous tumble. 
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I lay sprawling prone on the hard walk, 
the breath well-nigh knocked out of me, 
my hat in the ditch, my watch-chain torn 
off, and my machine piled on top of me. 
For several moments I lay gasping, until I 
could get breath enough to rid me of my 
incubus and stand upon my feet. I never 
felt so sheepish in my life, but my sheepish- 
ness wasn’t a circumstance to my inward 
wrath. If it had not been for my audience, 
I think that I should have smashed that 
bicycle into a hundred bits, instanter! As 
it was, I could only vow vengeance through 
my set teeth, as I picked the machine up, 
and limped homeward with it. 

The very next day I sold my wheel, 
sold it for considerably less than I had paid, 
but with extreme satisfaction at the parting. 


IN 


IN THE HAMMOCK. 


For about a week my resolve to have ‘‘ no 
more to do with bicycles” survived. Then 
the fever came upon me again, and I could 
not rest until I was the possessor of a steed 
of steel. This time I bought a sturdy, 
steady, good-natured one, that served me 
well for a-long time, and never treated me 
to a really aggravating header. I soon got 
over my sense of ticklishness ; but it will be 
along time before I can forget my first 
wheel, the apple bough over the path, 
the flying header, and the silvery laughter 
of the Seminary girls. One of them never 
ceases to joke me about it, even now. I 
would give, — well, say, two dozen nickel- 
plated bicycles if that particular girl hadn’t 
happened to be there. 
Paul Pastnor. 


THE HAMMOCK. 


HERE in the hammock f lazily swing, 
Watching the sunset fires 
Far in the village windows burn, 
And ‘gild the tapering spires. 
Moth, and beetle, and dragon-fly 
Whirl and whir in the evening sky ; 
Nature is resting, so am I 
While day in the west expires. 


‘* Heaven is rest!” the mystics sing; 

Sweet is the promise given 

Unto the faltering, failing soul 
Over life’s ocean driven. 

Weary spirit and aching brain, 

Fond heart bearing its load of pain, 

Yield to the spell of the siren strain — 
‘** Rest is a dream of Heaven.” 


Well I know when the morning sun 


Out of the deep arises, 


Hydra duty will fill with cares 
The path which night disguises. 
Peace! no thought for the morrow take! 
Shackles of bondage I bravely break : 
Life is good for its own sweet sake, 
Not for its glittering prizes. 


So in the hammock I dreamily swing, 
And life seems lovelier, dearer, 

And the light from the beautiful land of Peace 
O’er my wistful heart breaks clearer. 

A gay song floats on the evening still, 

A merry whistle rings over the hill, 

I hear a welcome voice’s trill 
And a footfall coming nearer. 


Sarah D. Hobart. 





THE BOYS’ 


BICYCLE CLUB. 


(From notes taken by an enterprising and eavesdropping reporter.) 


Tue B.B.C. was to hold its first meet- 
ing! This important fact excited great 
interest — in the minds of less than a dozen 
individuals who constituted the members of 
the said B.B.C., or Boys’ Bicycle Club, 
which proposed to outshine every like 
association and illuminate the land, 
though at present it does not contain a 
single star. The captair. had been elected 
at a sort of preliminary caucus, held at the 
residence of the standard-bearer, which had 
been most interesting from a musical point 
of view, as the exercises were enlivened by 
the members’ scuffing for the possession of 
a small, round, red music-box, without any 
top, and playing tunes thereon. But never 
mind that. The first real meeting was 


to be held; and the captain, having taken 
advice from persons in authority, — that is, 
in his home-circle, — had decided that it 
was to be as much like a ‘‘ big fellers’ 
meeting” as possible, and very parliament- 
ary as to rules, terms, order of business, 
etc. ; the by-laws were to be arranged, and 


the members to pay an_ initiation fee of 
twenty-five cents. On the eventful Satur- 
day afternoon one enraptured wheelman 
appeared before the captain had finished 
dinner, and was subsequently entertained 
by his host in the barn, which had been 
cleared for a riding-school. Meanwhile, 
the captain’s feminine relatives transformed 
the dining-room into a club-room ; the table 
was judiciously fitted with paper, pencils, 
pens, ink, and rubber, — and his sister, with 
extraordinary prudence, removed a dish of 
nuts and apples, fearing they might inter- 
rupt the business proceedings. Alas! with 
mental and physical short-sightedness, she 
left a choice collection of marbles on a 
side-table, and the result was disastrous to 
the poor captain, who was bound to be 
parliamentary. Before the appointed hour 
of three several members arrived and en- 
thusiastically proposed to ‘‘skittle round 
the race-track ” of the Fair Grounds, half 
a mile off. A grand rush,—they were 
gone, and so enticing was this expedition 
that the captain’s Waterbury indicated 
half-past three when they started home- 
ward, losing one member by the way. 
When his desertion was discovered two 
skirmishers started in pursuit, but failed to 


capture the recreant, and the ’cyclists re- 
turned to find one more disconsolate mem- 
ber waiting on the front piazza. The 
secretary was not present, but the captain 
decided to go it alone and do the writing 
himself, so with a great slamming, stamp- 
ing, and scuffling the wheelmen entered the 
din— club-room. For several moments 
the reporter heard only a confused clamor, 
but finally some voices rose above the din, 
and this is, verbatim, the result of the 
B.B.C.’s first meeting : — 

MemBER. — Let’s see your marbles first ! 

Mem. — Here’s a knife ; going to butcher 
anybody? 

Captain. — (Expostulating mildly.) 
Oh, don’t bother ! 

Meo. — ( With determination.) 
going to take off my coat. 

Capt. — (Persuasively.) Come 
( Wild confusion.) Say, come on. 

Mem. — Call the roll. ( Captazn begins 
to write the roll.) 

Mem. — You're captain. 

Mem. — Put captain on the top line. 

Capt. —(Modestly.) I can’t write very 
well. 

Mem. — Don’t spell ‘* Captain” with a 
“i.” 

ALL. — (Jn disgust.) Aw-w-w! 

Put ** present” there. 
No, under the line. 
Put ’em here. 

Capt. —Just wait. (-Considerable con- 
versation by various members.) Oh, the 
dickens! How do you spell your name? 
(to standard-bearer.) ( Various members 
simultaneously spell their names, then ad- 
vise Captain how to spell his own.) 

Capt. — ( Continuing roll.) The sec- 
retary is not present. 

Mem. — Are you putting me next to the 
last? You bad boy. 

Mem. —I’d rather be last. 
rattling of marbles.) 

STANDARD-B. —I’Il write for you. 

Mem. — Where’ll the next meeting be? 

Meo. — We aint going to meet here next. 
( Discussion on the subject.) 

Capt. — (Preparing, during much con- 
fusion, to take account of tnttiation- 
fees.) Did you bring your twenty-five 
cents? 


I aint 


on. 


Mens. — 


( Vigorous 
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Mem. —No, I want to save my money 
for jaw-breakers. 

Mem. — I’ve got five cents. 

Capt. — That all? 

Memo. — Yes. 

Capt. — Sure? 

Mem. — Yes. ( Conversation.) 

Cart.—Hold on. ( Writes.) 
cents. Standard-bearer next. 

STANDARD-B. — One cent. 

Mem. — (With animation.) 
six cents. 

STANDARD-B. — ( With 
haven’t. 

Mem. — ( With 
He has. 

Mem. — (Backing preceding speaker.) 
He showed it to me. 

Capr.— He’s got to give all he has. 
(Argument, during which standard- 
bearer protests that he had purchased 
candy while out riding; but ends by pro- 
ducing five cents.) 

( He says his bicycle is bigger 
| than mine. 

: ; Yes, his is bigger. 

anaes. — , I'll bet you ten dollars you 
[ can’t — (Unintelligible 

din.) 
despair.) 


Five 


He’s got 
spirit.) I 


increasing warmth.) 


Capt. — (/n Oh, fiddles! 


How much are you going to give? 
Mem. —(/irmly.) Nota cent! 
of Oh, oh!) 
Mem. — (£xcitedly.) 


( Cries 


You shan’t be- 
long to the club. (Heated discussion.) 

Mem. —(Consolingly to captain.) Yl 
give mine in a bunch. 

Capt. — (Confidentially aside.) 
They’re hot kids. (Aloud.) Ill pay ad 
mine; now, how much will you give? 
Come. 


BICYCLE CLUB. 


(Reluctant member is 
worked up to eight cents.) 
Capt.— That all you got! Oh, you 
ought to give all you have; won’t you? 
(Reluctant member, horrified by sug- 
gestions that he'll be expected to pay the 
remaining seventeen cents at the next 
meeting, declares that sum ts qutte be- 
yond him, ‘**allina bunch,” and finally 
cashes up ten cents.) 
Capt. — (Proceeding.) 
what’s next ? 
Meo. — Five cents. 
( (Looking on as captain 
writes it down, *05.”) Don’t 
ut a nought first. 
MEms. 4 - put 6 
| ‘What are you writing that 
nought for? 
Capt. — That’s 
way. 


gradually 


Ten cents; 


all right; that’s the 


| ( Cautiously.) Don’t spend 

it for candy — 

Mens. | Mind, you'll have to put it 
| back if you do. 

Capt. — No, I won’t spend it. [ll 
credit you with it anyhow, so it'll be all 
safe. 

Mem. —(7o captain.) 
go to school? 

Mem. — He goes to his mother. 

(Jn stentorian voices.) Let's 
play marbles. 

Say, lend me a bully to shoot 
with? 

What’s in this box? 
ing tobaccer. 

Shan’t play for keeps — 
| Come on out — 

Meeting adjourned in wild confusion ; 
but the captain means to try it again. 


Say, do you 


Mens. 4 a 





A. EB. M. 





Healthy Living. 

THE matter of healthy ways of living is 
brought freshly to our minds by two articles 
lately printed in the Morth American, in which 
Judge Jameson raises the question whether our 
civilization is perishable. He points out three 
from a physical point of view, a change 
of climate; from a political, the evil of majority 
rule, and, socially, our defective marriage cus- 
toms., The first two it is easy to dispose of. 
The hypothesis of regularly recurring glacial 
epochs is a very uncertain speculation, and very 
poorly supported by geological evidence. In 
the millions of years before the latter part of the 
tertiary period there is no plain evidence of any 
period of cold; and it is quite possible that any 
decrease in the earth’s internal heat, if she has 
any, may for ages to come be made up for by an 
approach to the sun, or am increase in the heat 
thrown out from that luminary. The second 
suggestion, of the dangers of majority rule, is 
We 


have tried the experiment for a century or two, 


dangers : 


too whimsical for serious consideration. 


and although it is not absolute perfection, it cer- 
tainly does not show the suicidal characteristics 
It does not 
seem likely that Judge Jameson can give much 
real weight to these notions. But his other 
Over and over again 
history has shown triumphant races decaying 
under social customs which were fatal to their 
Athens and Rome both rotted within 
external could shake them. 
This has occurred so regularly in the past that 


Mr. Arnold would have us expect. 


point is more important. 


virility. 
before any force 
it has been fancied to be under some natural law 
resembling the growth and decay of the individ- 
ual. In the clearer knowledge of modern sci- 
ence we see that this is a superficial analogy, 
and that the matter depends upon physical 
habits and social customs. The Saxon race in 


England and Germany has lost none of its vigor. 
But any one who has examined the records of 
our old families of New England must have been 
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struck by the decrease in their fertility in the last 
two generations. The average number of chil- 
dren must have diminished one half, and it is 
uncertain whether we are now holding our own 
against the more prolific Celt. In the South the 
last census returns showed the blacks increasing 
faster than the whites. This, then, is not a 
fancied danger, but one actually looming up over 
us in threatening proportions. It is not a ques- 
tion of zsthetics, or politics, or creed, and the 
educational remedies proposed are too remote. 
It is a matter of physique, not opinions ; of modes 
of life that give healthy bodies with healthy 
tastes and healthy passions, not of mental edu- 
cation. It is not so much money made, or so 
many books read, so much music listened to. 
Our accumulated learning is already beyond the 
power of most of us to master. It is a question 
of muscle and nerve, not art or literature; of 
loving homes and crowded firesides, not colleges 
or hospitals. Unless we can make bodily culture 
keep up with mind culture our civilization can- 
not possibly last. From this point of view ath- 
letics are not the amusement of an idle hour, — 
a way of killing a vacation, ~ they are elemental 
duties, vital moral laws. 


Home Gymnastics. 

Happy is the household where there is an 
attic, or other out-of-the-way room that can be 
set apart as a gymnasium. Only a few appur- 
tenances are necessary ; some hanging rings and 
horizontal bars, to lift and swing one’s self upon ; 
a few Indian clubs, and the ever-to-be-respected 
bean bags; these have in them a store of health 
and pleasure, and their value on a rainy day is 
not to be lightly estimated. 

A very great part of the brightness of home de- 
pends upon the health of the inmates. One 
can’t expect a hearty laugh from the dyspeptic, 
who takes no fresh air and exercise. Most of 
the trifling worries that jar our home happiness 
come from jaded nerves, and it is seldom mere 
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overwork that makes a man or woman nervous. 
A man can do his full stint of work, even if it be 
brain-work that fills every spare moment of the 
day, and not be nervous so long as he keeps his 
And how much of the 
beauty as well as the good nature and healthy 
The firm 
muscle of the man, the graceful, easy motion and 


body sound and vigorous. 
instincts of home turn upon this. 


rounded form of the woman, the vigorous elastic- 
ity of the little ones, — how much these depend 
We 
have not half taken in the moral side of muscular 
Christianity yet. Take such a book as Blaikie’s 
‘* How to get Strong,” and the little manual that 
goes with it, and see how far we fall below our 
true standard of development. 
a great improvement in this generation, no doubt, 
but we have not half reached the health and the 
beauty and happiness which come from the train- 
ing that is within our reach. To fit one’s self for 
the home, which is the crown of life, we must do 
more of this, and the more we can turn these 


upon what they do away from the fireside! 


There has been 


duties into pleasures, and make our exercises 
seem recreations, the brighter home will be. 


Black-board Possibilities. 

THE possibilities of a piece of chalk on a good 
black-board are well known in the school-room ; 
but she is a wise mother who realizes what a 
source of amusement it may be in the house. 
The fretful ‘*What can I do now?” 
ceases, and the long hours of storm outside — 
keeping the restless feet housed — become hours 
of calm within, while the small artists are revel- 
ling in pictures truly Japanese in their disre- 


cry of 


gard of perspective. Black-boards for the play- 
room can be obtained in any size or shape, either 
to rest on an easel, swing on a pivot in a frame- 
work of wood, or simply hang against a wall; 
and range in price from $2 to $3; for the latter 
sum one can get a fine board, 30 X 42 inches, 
sufficiently large for several children to use at 
the same time. 

A board of this size has been for the past year 
a never-failing fund of pleasure in a family where 
Sums were puzzled out on 
it, and maps of strange lands—exceedingly 
foreign to any known countries — were stretched 
forth. Columbus appeared discovering an 
America which the nimble fingers of another 
juvenile draughtsman brought to view just as 
mariner was on the point of 
Often the board 


there are three boys. 


the discouraged 


being wiped out with a rag. 








EDITOR'S OPEN WINDOW. 






was divided so that each one had a section: 
and when, as it sometimes happened, the sol- 
diers of one lad over-ran the boundary line and 
appeared in his brother’s peaceful farm-yard, 
there came angry words, and mamma had to 
make peace. But when night came, bringing 
sleep to wipe out the ugly wrinkles from their 
faces, mamma wiped the board clean and wrote 
a loving verse thereon. It became at times a 
sort of family diary, reminding of forgotten 
duties and heralding promised and long-coveted 
pleasures; but the greatest joy of all came, I 
think, with the bright spring morning, when 
these boys found written on it,in papa’s bold 
hand, ‘‘ God has sent a little sister to you.” 


Spring Wheeling. 

WITH thedelicious hints of spring weather and 
drying roads the wheel is brought out and looked 
over. Of course it is too early; but when we 
have groomed our old friend, the temptation to 
try a spin is irresistible; to feel again that 
smooth, graceful, easy motion that is so different 
from any other! Washington does not seem so 
far off, and the meet there will be delightful. 
Old acquaintances will be renewed, and new 
ones made with the strong cement of a common 
interest. Squabbles will be left to that other 
meet in the capitol, where disputes are more in 
place. We do not go for the duties of legisla- 
tion, or the excitement of a spree; we have an 
example to set to those older athletes. Athletic 
culture is not mere idle play ; it is work, too, and 
work with a noble and elevating aim; and we 
want to show that there is nothing vulgar or 
ignoble in our way of getting it. 


Parlor-Cars. 

THE parlor-car adds so much to the pleasures 
of travel, with its toilet arrangements, its smok- 
ing-room, and its colored attendant, and the 
freedom from crowd, that it has become a dis- 
tinct feature in our locomotive civilization. 
Mr. Howells has touched its social side with his 
delicious humor, and shown how amusingly it 
typifies some of our national characteristics, 
both masculine and feminine. We have a very 
kindly feeling for so hospitable an institution ; 
and yet it must be confessed that there is still 
evident room for improvement. In the direction 
of light, and food, and ventilation, there has been 
some improvement, and we hope that there will 
be still greater gain this summer. 




















Boston, Mass., April 15, 1884. 
Mr. Eprror:—I am led, from some indica- 
tions that I have seen in its pages, to hope that 
OuTING, in embracing yachting in its field, will 
thoroughly stir up some of the vexed questions 
that American yachtsmen have now to deal with. 
One of these is the question of measurement 
rules. The English rules, which have produced 
the narrow, long, and deep model, — the extreme 
English cutter, — instead of fostering legitimate 
racing, have really led to its practical extinction ; 
for that model is good only for ‘‘ jockeying,” to 
use plain English. 
he measurement rule, known as the com- 
bination of length measurement and sail area, 
which has been adopted by some New York and 
other clubs, is fallacious in taxing the form of 
the vessel’s hull. If the builder of a yacht im- 
form of hull (while keeping her 
general dimensions in length, breadth, depth, 
and weight of ballast the same), so that she is 
able to carry more sail, he is at once taxed for 
his ingenuity in having accomplished this im- 
provement. If a yacht carries inside ballast, 
and her owner, to improve her, puts the ballast 
on the outside, and thus enables her to carry 
more sail, he is taxed under this rule all he gains. 


proves her 


The rule in this respect may, therefore, be 
justly termed a premium on stupidity and a 
penalty on ingenuity. Again, this rule, as it is 
now applied in practice, is not fair. Under the 
formulas adopted the measurer estimates the 
amount of sail by measuring the standing spars. 
This leads to the use of what might be called 
supplemental top-masts as light spars, and inevi- 
tably offers a reward to the man who can afford 
the most éxpensive and complicated rigging, 
which will enable him to hoist his spars in a 
race, and keep them on deck during measure- 
ment. It seems probable that this rule will, 
in time, develop capacities for jockeying which 
have hitherto been undreamed of. 

Another rule has been proposed, which, after 
some trial, has developed difficulties that did not 
at first appear. It is the rule of measuring a 
boat by the circumscribed parallelogram of her 
hull; in other words, the length, breadth, and 





depth measurement. In this rule, every foot of 
added breadth and every foot of added depth are 
taxed for the same amount as every foot of 
length. Now, itis an undisputed fact that every 
foot of length added to the hull of a vessel in- 
creases her capacity for speed, in a certain regu- 
lar ratio, but every foot added to her beam, or 
depth, does not increase her capacity for carrying 
sail and speed in a regular ratio, but in what may 
be termed the vanishing ratio; 7.e., you may add 
to the beam or depth of a vessel, until your addi- 
tions are a detriment to her, by retarding her 
speed more than it will aid her in carrying sail 
to increase her speed. No one, so far as I know 
of, has ever yet been able to determine what the 
ratio of the added beam is, or how much one 
foot added over the last foot actually increases 
the power and speed of the vessel. It is im- 
possible to know whether you are not imposing 
a tax upon the broader or deeper vessel which 
she ought not to bear, because you do not know 
how much benefit the added beam or depth 
is to her. It is a fact, developed by actual trial, 
that when the measurement of length, breadth, 
and depth ofa vessel is taken, or, in other words, 
the circumscribed parallelogram, there is no table 
of time allowances yet constructed in England or 
America that will meet that measurement and 
give fair allowances to various sizes of vessels 
matched against each other. 

The result of all these suggestions so far,-brings 
us back to length measurement, which, when 
yachts are made of reasonable dimensions, is as 
fair a measurement as has yet been devised. 
When yachts are made of unreasonable dimen- 
sions under it, and racing in different states of 
sea and wind is attempted, natural laws impose 
such a penalty that the builder and owner is 
more likely to lose than gain by endeavoring to 
take advantage of the rule. If he attempts to 
construct his vessel of unreasonable dimensions 
he virtually prevents her sailing in any race ex- 
cepting under conditions which are likely not to 
occur in a majority of races. To a certain ex- 
tent, therefore, the laws of hydraulics, which 
come into play in the racing of yachts in open 
water, will regulate their proportionate dimen- 
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sions, and he who attempts to violate these will 
find that he must either keep his yacht out of 
races in a majority of cases, or be beaten if he 
goes into them. 
Why not go back to length measurement? 
David Hall Rice. 


DuNEDIN, N.Z., February 28, 1884. 

Mr. Epiror: — You will have seen ere this 
the report of our sports, which went off well, 
but, unfortunately, left us with a debtor balance to 
meet, though not as large as the Springfield one. 

We have plenty of fun just now, — plenty of 
racing and riding. A trick rider, A. A. O’Don- 
nell, from Australia, is here. He is very good, 
but I do not think gzzte up to George Smith, with 
his stand-still, cigarette trick, and others. There 
was some talk of his going round the world to 
bring back to Australia the championship; but 
he has only got this far at present. 

Our roads are very rough, and hill-riding is 
made more difficult by loose stones, which are at 
present all over the roads. Going out fora spin, 
the other night, I ran 18 miles in th. 30min. The 
evening was fine, with a breeze at my back, so I 
was putting in a record. The pace down the 
two big hills was too fast for comfort over the 
loose stones, and at one turn I thought I was in 
for a buster. The old bi. filled up the road, 
jumping and twisting under me as she hit the 
stones, and they rolled. I can assure you I 
never was so uncomfortable on a machine as in 
those few seconds which elapsed before I got her 
to answer her helm rightly. 

Reading some of your yarns of the Rocky 
Mountain roads, with their magnificent coasts, 
Washington asphalt, Chestnut-Hill reservoir, 
tours over Canadian roads, and the innumerable 
lovely trips your lucky wheelmen get, we get 
just a Ztt/e envious. I really think I must give 
you a short description of a ride I took not very 
long ago, as a contrast to your asphalt. One 
Saturday afternoon I got tired of watching the 
heavy rain, which had been falling without inter- 
mission for over twenty-four hours. I heaved 
THE WHEELMAN over on to my table, took a 
last look at the glass, now very low, and 
donned my foot-ball jersey and oldest’ bicycle 
uniform. I picked up my bicycle at our club- 
room, and went for what we call a ‘‘ mud 
lark.” I had net cleared the town before I 
was pretty well soaked, and had been through 
one creek three or four inches over the road. 
Over the first hill I pushed and down 
through a small torrent and a pool at the foot, 
along a flat, mostly under water, and then up the 
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first big hill, the rain getting heavier each 
moment. The upper part of the hill was all 
right to descend, only rather muddy, but as I 
rounded the last turn — Hullo! — down brakes, — 
a yellow stream was rushing down the road forty 
miles an hour and a couple of hundred yards 
wide. There was nothing for it but ‘to ride it, 
and I got through all right, and felt equal to any 
amount of water then. But round the next turn 
was more water, farther on more, till at last I 
got tired of counting, and began to wonder if I 
should ever get back again through the rising 
creeks. I got over and through eighteen miles of 
this sort of work, and at last reached my desti- 
nation, only to find that if I wanted to get into 
my friend’s house I must wade; and wade I did, 
carrying my ‘‘ bi,” and climbing a fence on the 
way. It is hard to swim ona bicycle. It was 
the liveliest trip I'd had for a while, though I had 
been through the creeks before when they were 
not quite so bad. Give us a yarn to ease off the 
sand-papered roads a bit, and make us a little 


more contented with ours in the rough. Mean- 
time, au revoir. 
Yours faithfully, 
E. H. Burns. 


ZuRICH, February, 1884. 

Mr. EpIToR: — One afternoon last summer I 
sat at my window smoking. All nature seemed 
taking a szesta. The balmy air stirred not. The 
curling blue wreaths I blew through the window, 
expanding and expanding, framed the tranquil 
lake and the Vetliberg beyond. How charming 
was the picture! But soon a thought came to 
break the sweet revery into which I had fallen. 
I had just finished a twenty-three days’ bicycle 
trip through Switzerland, and I remembered my 
promise to write you. ‘‘ Why not do it up in 
verse, and show you literary fellows how to 
write?” said I to myself. To think with me is 
generally to act, and sometimes I do the acting 
first. So I seized my pen. Had any one entered 
my room at that moment he would certainly 
have seen the poetic fire blazing from my eyes, 
for in the first two lines I made soap~ rhyme with 
goat. I read this effort only once. Enough! I 
seized my hat, rushed downstairs like a mad- 
man, leaped upon my trusty steed, and sped 
away up the lakeshore, feeling that the shades of 
all the poets were howling vengeance behind 
me. Nor did I stop until Meilan lay between me 
and my unfinished poem. This town is about 
six miles up the lake ; and the inhabitants of this 
canton are as fond of the canine species as our 
Indians. Perhaps the only thing a Zuricher 
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desires not ina liquid form isadog. The day 
was perfect and the pellucid atmosphere a sym- 
phony. Again i felt the muse’s power, and had 
got as far as making goat rhyme with Joe in the 
most peaceable and seductive manner, when a 
big dog ran out, seized my foot, and dog, 
man, and bicycle lay in a heap in the dusty way, 
with — as is hardly necessary to say —the man 
nearest the ground. 

Schiller never rode a bicycle, or we should not 
have had his Lzed von der Glocke. Neither 
Gothe nor Tom Moore ever had a wheel fly up 
ten feet into the air, and come down in the small 
of the back. Byron had a better idea of it when 
he wrote (I quote from memory) — 

“ T had no thought, no feeling, — none — 
Among the stones I lay, a stone; 
And was scarce conscious what I wist, 


As shrubless crags within a mist, — 


That critter give me such a twist!” 


Some people don’t appreciate Byron. I do. 
But even Byron could not come up to the long- 
drawn agony of that moment. Poetry might 
still live after a stroke from a pile-driver, but a 
bull-dog and a bicycle are too serious a combina- 
tion. I won’t mention the broken handle-bar, 
or the external and internal injuries of the rider, 
but will only say that the relation between soap, 
goat, poet, and a bicycle was lost to science for- 
ever, dogon it! 

We cripples came back by boat, but forgot to 
invite the dog; and I have my doubts about the 
advantages of writing for magazines. 


Yours truly, 
1. ey 


New York, March, 1884. 

Mr. Epiror: —As the conveniences of trav- 
elling seem to come especially within the province 
of your journal, may I not call your attention to 
one or two points with regard to travelling on 
parlor-cars? One is in regard to the lights in the 
early evening. They are almost invariably so 
dim that travellers cannot see to read or 
write, and are forced to sit idly staring about 
until patience gives out, and they go to bed at an 
hour so early as to spoil the whole night’s rest. 
This could easily be avoided by using some 
steady electric light; or, in a simpler way, by pro- 
viding sconces with three or four candles in each, 
which could be put up for any traveller who de- 


sired them. It seems to me that this is no more 
than the attention which a traveller has a right 
to expect in return for the extra charge. It is 
certainly less than he would receive in a hotel 
of the same scale of prices. If a ‘man pays four 
or five dollars a day he wants to be attended to. 
An electric light of the low-tension kind would be 
the safest. At present, if one can judge from 
the smell, a refined kerosene is often used. A 
little over a year ago I was on a train which was 
wrecked, and, on entering the parlor-car, after 
the accident, to get my traps, I found the floor 
and furniture, and my overcoat, all soaked with 
unmistakable kerosene from the lamps above. 
A spark would have set the whole interior in a 
blaze. I think that parlor travellers have a right 
to be protected from this. 

Another thing in which there might be more 
pains taken is in the matter of meals. When I 
last went to Washington I arrived at half-past 
ten in the morning, without having had any op- 
portunity to breakfast. A few months ago I went 
north to the White Mountains by a train which 
started in the middle of the afternoon, and did 
not stop anywhere for supper, except a scant 
ten minutes at a lunch counter. This might 
easily be cured, by directing the porter to keep 
sandwiches and oysters, milk, tea, etc., for sale 
at a moderate price. There is no reason why 
dining-cars should be unknown in the East. 

I think the parlor-car companies would find it 
very much for their interest to make their guests 
more comfortable, in these and other respects, 
for at present many persons do not care to pat- 
ronize them, on account of their poor accommo- 


dations. Yours truly, 
M. P. 


ToRONTO, March, 1884. 
Mr. Epitor: — Cannot you publish #zszc to 
some of the beautiful wheeling songs you print 
from time to time ? If you were only to suggest 
popular airs to them, it would be something. 
Such things as ‘‘ Come out into the road, my 
wheel,” or ‘‘The man on the real steel 
wheel,”— to quote almost at random from 
memory,— such things, set to really good and 
appropriate music, I, for one, would like the 

opportunity of singing. 
Yours melodiously, 
Basso. 

















Out-of-Doors. 


Mr. FELLows’ ‘‘ Boating trips on New England 
Rivers” ‘is anaccount of three summer excursions, 
each of a week or so, spent in rowing down our 
Massachusetts rivers. They were evidently en- 
joyed thoroughly, though they involved not only 
pretty constant rowing, and the usual labors of 
camping out, but a great deal of carrying to get 
round the frequent dams. The scenery was 
much of it charming, but Mr. Fellows has not 
attempted much more than a simple practical 
narrative of his experiences for the benefit of 
future voyageurs. His plan was in each case to 
start as near as possible to the sources of the 
river, and row down with the current, camping 
out when necessary in a tent which he carried, 
but not scorning to take advantage of the more 
civilized quarters which frequently offered. His 
first trip was from Southville, high up on the 
Sudbury, down through the Concord and Merri- 
mac, to the ocean at Newburyport; and that part 
of it from Saxonville through Concord to North 
Billerica, a stretch of fifty miles, was particularly 
rich in easy waters with fine scenery. The Sud- 
bury, higher up, was too small for easy sailing, 
and the Merrimac below ‘‘ too wide to furnish the 
peculiar pleasure which comes from following the 
continuous windings of a small stream.” The 
second trip down the Housatonic, from Pittsfield 
to the Sound, was through finer scenery; but 
there were more difficulties from rapids and from 
mill-dams, and it was obviously one which could 
only be undertaken by a pair of practised oars- 
men. The third trip down the Nashua, from 
West Boylston to the Merrimac, was less interest- 


ing. 


A HINT of the approaching season, when sum- 
mer heats will drive us off to the cool shore of 
the ocean, is given by Mr. Emerton’s little 
work on ‘* Life on the Seashore; or, Animals 
of our Coasts and Bays.”* It is an excellent, 
practical book for beginners, or for students 

1 Boating trips on New England Rivers. By Henry Parker 


Fellows. Illustrated. 12mo. pp.176. Cupples, Upham, & 
Co., Boston. 


2 Life on the Seashore. 
trated. i2mo. pp. 143. S. 


By Eee H. Emerton. Lllus- 
E 


assino & Co. 


who have never gotten beyond their books. 
On the shore we are at the boundary of two 
worlds. The plant life of the land, with one 
exception, cannot cross the tide-line, and even 
that tough and spiteful eel-grass that bathers 
and rowers detest so, cannot get far out into the 
sea. The marine a/g@ cannot climb the shore. 
The varied insect race is more adaptive, but only 
a dozen species live in their young condition near 
the shore; and, on the other hand, the crustacea 
cannot go far from the sea, the crabs, and sow- 
bug, and crayfish being the only ones that venture 
ashore at all. The echinoderms, and polypes, 
and jelly-fishes, are all marine, except the little 
fresh-water hydra; and although the worms and 
mollusks are found in both, it is in the sea that 
we must look for their best development. How 
to pursue this fascinating study practically is Mr. 
Emerton’s subject, and he gives a great deal of 
practical information as to methods, and as to the 
specimens that will reward our search. 


‘*THE "CYCLIST AND WHEEL-WORLD AN- 
NUAL”! is a very useful book for the English 
wheelman. It begins with a diary and run-record 
for 1884, followed by an alphabetical table of 
small towns and villages, with the roads leading 
to them, which, taken with the tables published 
in the annuals for 1882 and 1883, refers the tourist 
to every town and village in England. This is 
followed by racing records for 1883 for England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales; a directory of the 
clubs of the United Kingdom and colonies, and 
of the continent and America, the last of which 
is far from complete. There are also articles about 
the National ’Cyclists’ Union, The ’Cyclists’ Tour- 
ing Club, and the German N.C.U.; tables of the 
fastest amateur and professional times, railway 
rates, etc. 


BATCHELDER’S ‘* "CYCLIST’S RECORD Book,” ? 
is a handy and inexpensive little pocket note-book 
for keeping a running record of each day’s wheel- 

1The ’Cyclist and Wheel-World Annual. Edited by C. 
W. Nairn and H. Sturmey. 8vo. pp. 246. Iliffe & Son, 
Coventry, Eng. 

2’Cyclist’s Record Book. ByC.D. Batchelder, Lancaster, 
N.H. 24mo. pp. 94. 

















ing. Every other left-hand page is ruled with 
blanks for the place, cyclometer, total of dis- 
tance, time of starting and stopping, rests, and 
condition of the roads and weather; and the 
blank pages will serve for fuller memoranda. 
The form and arrangement seem neat and con- 
venient. 


SEA-SICKNESs! is such a terrible cause of suffer- 
ing that a scientific and practical method of 
preventing it without medicine or change of diet, 
such as Mr. Hudson claims to have discovered, 
is, if true, of immense importance. When one 
recalls those hours of nausea when life was in- 
tolerable, and only our total want of energy pre- 
vented us from taking leave of it, it seems too 
good to be true to be told that the cure is so 
ready. Mr. 
alteration of the position of the body produces 
in many persons a tension of the muscular sys- 
tem (in the effort to steady one’s self against 
this change of position), which is so unhealthy 
when continued for any length of time, as to por- 


Hudson’s idea is that the constant 


duce those symptoms of nausea and so forth with 
which the ocean traveller is so well acquainted. 
His conclusion is that this must be met by an 
entircly relaxcd muscular system, with no bracing 
of one’s self against the berth or the vessel. One 
is to drag and roll about, in slow, lazy motions, 
as the sailors do, with every muscle limp. In 
his own case he finds that he can bring on or 
To 
many persons this is a difficult thing to do, how- 
ever, as it involves contro] over movements gen- 
But it seems to 


cure sea-sickness by following this rule. 


crally performed involuntarily. 
be a thing that can be learned by practice by 
almost cvery one, and if experience shows that 
it really has the benefit that he claims, he has 
rendered a real service to humanity by publish- 
ing it. 


Mr. Bunner’s ‘Airs from Arcady”? is a 
charming little collection of bright verses, many 
of which will be recognized as having appeared 
in the Century and elsewhere. He is at his best 
in the light love poems, ‘‘ The Way to Arcady,” 
“Da Capo,” ‘Candor,” ‘‘ Accepted,” etc., 
which are full of freshness; or, again, in his 
parodies on ‘* Home, Sweet Home,” paraphrased 
style of Swinburne, Bret Harte, Dobson, 
Goldsmith, Walt Whitman, which are 
almost zs good as Bayard Taylor’s ‘* Echo Club,” 
One poem we 


in the 
and 


and the ‘* Rejected Addresses.” 


1Sea-sickness. By William H. Hudson. 1Smo. pp. 147. 
3cston: S. LE. Cassino & Co. 
> Airs from Arcady. 3y H. C. Bunner. 16mo,. pp. 109. 


New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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must make room for, ‘‘ The September Ron- 
deau”: 


The summer’s gone —how did it go? 

And where has gone the dogwood’s snow ? 
The air is sharp upon the hill, 

And with a tinkle sharp and chill, 

The icy little brooklets flow. 


What is it in the season, though, 
Brings back the 
Sets memory recalling still 





days of old, and so 


The summers gone ? 
Why are my days so dark ? for lo! 
The maples with fresh glory glow, 
Fair shimmering mists the valleys fill, 
The keen air sets the blood athrill. 
Ah! now that you are gone I know 


The summer’s gone. 


History and Biography.' 


Tue Hessians played such an important part 
in the war of the revolution that their history is 
almost the history of the war from a foreign 
point of view. They made a very considerable 
part of every British army here, and their ap- 
parent importance was increased by the popular 
hatred of the foreign mercenaries who boasted 
that they gave no quarter in battle. Mr. Low- 
ell’s book throws much new light upon it, partly 
by its store of fresh details, but more from the 
novelty in point of view. The German troops 
could not help admiring the fertility of our soil, 
and the general prosperity, but they were natu- 
rally inclined, at first, to despise the unaccoutred 
and undisciplined forces opposed to them. They 
said that it took the rebels a quarter of an hour 
to load, and that they would only fight at 
long range, where their skill in marksmanship 
gave them an advantage over the ordinary 
soldier who was not accustomed to take aim. 
The surprise and overwhelming defeat which 
Washington gave them at Trenton, which might 
have been avoided by ordinary military precau- 
tions, taught them a needed lesson. Our rela- 
tions with them did not change, however, for 
the better. The surrender of Burgoyne, and the 
consequent alliance with the French, showed how 
impossible it would be to conquer these indomita- 
ble farmers; and the later operations down the 
coast looked more to seizing territory, which 
could be kept in the coming admission of the 
success of the revolution, than to destroying 
Washington’s army, which was not seriously 
threatened after it had been driven out of Long 
Island and New York and forced south across 
the Delaware. Instead of blows at the vital 
part, the British operations thereafter were too 


1 The Hessians in the Revolution. By Edward J. Lowell. 
Iilustrated. 12mo. pp. 32S. New York: Harper & Bros, 
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often mere plundering raids, in which the Hes- 
sians took their full share. Their views of us 
are, some of them, worth quoting. They were 
surprised to find the interest with which these 
previously untrained men threw themselves into 
the study of military science, and filled their 
knapsacks with books of tactics instead of toilet 
‘*In serious earnest,” says a 
German officer, ‘‘this whole nation has much 
natural talent for war.” The much bewigged 
members of the Massachusetts General Court 
amused the prejudiced Von Riedesell. ‘‘ Their 
clothes are of the very old English fashion, and 
they wear, winter and summer, a blue cloak, 
with sleeves, which they fasten round their bodies 
with a leathern strap. You seldom see one 
without a whip. They are mostly thick set, and 
not one in ten of them can read writing [sz] ; 
still less can they write. This art is only known 
to the knights of the pen and to the female sex. 
The latter are well brought up, and therefore 
succeed in obtaining mastery over the men more 
than in any nation in the world. The New- 
Englanders all want to be politicians, and 
therefore love thé tavern and grog-bowl, over 
which they do their business, and drink from 
The women, another Ger- 


conveniences. 


morning till night.” 
man officer described as charming, but extrava- 
gant, and without the languishing tenderness of 
his own countrywomen. Some of them dropped 
the foreigners’ mocking courtesies, and others 
would spit after they had passed. The Daisy 
Miller of that day was as vivacious, as inde- 
pendent, and as pretty as her descendants. 
‘* They dress very becomingly, but their clothes 
must fit them very closely”; and however poor 
they may be they manage to wear gloves, and 
silken mantles, put on ‘‘very prettily, so that 
one little white elbow peeps out.” The Bur- 
goyne affair, and the indefensible refusal to carry 
out the stipulations of the surrender, were not 
calculated to give the sufferers an over-favorable 
idea of us. Stilla good many did remain in the 
new land. 

AmoncsT the biographies of the season An- 
thony Trollope’s story’ of his own life stands 
easily first. It is told with the most extraordi- 
nary simplicity and genuineness, in a thoroughly 
English way. He is so careful to keep to the 
strict matter of fact, and avoid even the sem- 
blance of romance, that the love and ambition 
which inspired his life seem unjustly belittled, 
and yet you feel that he has written just as he 
felt and talked about them. In its beginning, 


1 An Autobiography. By Anthony Trollope. Illustrated. 
12mo. pp. 329. New York: Harper & Bros, 
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his was not a happy life. His father’s infirmity 
of temper and loss of fortune were a trial; but 
his own unpopularity was far worse. 
does not altogether appear, but we have a vivid 
picture of the ragged, dirty, clumsy little fellow, 
sullenly skulking round the outside of the boyish 
circles that he was not allowed to enter. It is 
strange to read of his twelve years at Harrow, 
with no instruction in anything but the dead lan- 


The cause 


guages, and that very poor, —not even writing 
and arithmetic were taught him. His unpopu- 
larity seems to have stuck to him in the beginning 
of his post-office career in London, and until 
his removal to Ireland and his engagement to 
Miss Heseltine, the young lady who afterwards 
became his wife. It is probable that her happy 
influence over him had something to do with the 
change, and with his devotion to literature, 
which began at about the same time, though he 
does not say so. Here, too, it was long before 
he won ahearing. The author who, at the end 
of life, could count up nearly half a million re- 
ceipts from his novels ; who could write and sell 
two stories a year, for year after year, wrote for 
ten years before he won any return of either 
money or fame. The same matter-of-factness 
that colors his biography colors his novels ; and 
he is careful to tell us that he insisted on two 
hundred and fifty words from his own pen in eacl 
quarter of an hour that he sat at his desk. But 
he was undoubtedly a great novelist, with the 
secret of dramatic genius, that of making his 
characters alive, and of keeping them always 
with him. He hated them and loved them. He 
argued and quarrelled with them, forgave them 
and submitted to them, but never cut them. 
Machine-like, as his literary habits were, he wrote 
because he had something to say, and not be- 
cause he had to say something. And always 
there was that hearty, genuine English frankness 
which is so very real. We open this volume for 
a specimen of it, and take these words about his 
course in the post-office. ‘* How I loved when I 
was contradicted, —as I was very often, and, no 
doubt, very properly, — to do instantly as I was 
bid, and then to prove that what I was doing 
was fatuous, dishonest, expensive, and unpracti- 
And then there were feuds — such de- 
I was always an anti-Hillite, 


cable ! 
licious feuds! 
acknowledging, indeed, the great thing which 
Sir Roland Hill had done for the country, but 
believing him to be entirely unfit to manage men 
or to arrange labor. It was a pleasure to me to 
differ from him on all occasions ; and looking 
back now I think that in all such differences I 
was right.” 
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AMONGST the men who fell a_ sacrifice to 
patriotism in the rebellion there were none 
whose loss was greater than that of Theodore 
Winthrop.' He was beginning to do his best 
work. He was always intense, even in boyhood, 
when we catch a glimpse of him in his sister’s 
biography, toddling avout, golden-haired and 
wide-eyed, with a picture-book under each arm, 
before he had hardly learned to walk. In his 
youth he experienced religion (this was nearly 
half a century ago, it is to be remembered), and 
a little later we hear of him as profoundly af- 
fected by a love as romantic as Danté's, for a 
young lady to whom he had never spoken a 
word ; and he wrote a good deal of poor poetry, 
which it is rather cruel to print. He was too 
sensitive and too introverted; full of grand as- 
pirations, and yet, sometimes, ‘‘ very wretched, 
wishing for nothing so much as death, and yet 
knowing not what deathis.” His trip to Europe, 
and his employment by the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company, through the kindness of Mr. 
Aspinwall, did much to strengthen his character. 
His letters grew manly, and his powers of de- 
scription vigorous and full of nature. His post at 
Panama proved to be too much of a sinecure for 
his active disposition, and he went on to San 
Francisco, then in its early days of mud, ‘‘ the 
dirtiest place in the world. A single day will 
transform it from a slough, navigable only in a 
pair of gaff-top sail-boots, to an ankle-deep dust- 
pan.” From there he pushed on to Vancouver’s 
Sound, and, finally, across the plains to St. Louis, 
on that journey which yielded such splendid 
fruit in ‘* John Brent” and the ‘* Canoe and the 
Saddle.” He never settled down to a regular 
life ; possibly his health would not have borne it. 
Perhaps he had grown to love adventure too well. 
At any rate, his short attempts at professional 
work were easily interrupted by trips to the wil- 
derness, and the war found him a prompt volun- 
teer. His best novels have little in common 
with the school of the present day, with its chilly, 
critical analysis. He was too youthful, too ear- 
nest, too romantic, judged by the James stand- 
ard; but *‘ John Brent” will keep a place with 
the ‘* Heart of Mid-Lothian” and ‘Lorna 
Doone,” among the best novels of out-door life. 


MR. JEANS has written a very valuable book ? 
about the handful of great inventors who have 
made this an age of steel. He begins, of 
course, with Sir Henry Bessemer and Sir Wil- 


1Life and Poems of Theodore Winthrop. By his sister. 
Illustrated. 1amo. pp. 313. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

2The Creators of the Age of Steel. By W. T. Jeans. 
1z2mo. pp. 349. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


liam Siemens, ar:d then goes ou with Whitworth, 
Brown, Thomas, and Snellus. It is a very in- 
teresting story. These men were none of them 
in the iron trade, with the exception of the last- 
named. For some curious reason of perspective 
the men who should know most about a business 
seem less able to get beyond details than out- 
siders. But their discoveries were not happy 
accidents. In the face of popular distrust, and 
of snubs from the government, they spent years 
of labor and vast sums of money, backed by all 
the resources of modern science, in working out 
an exhaustive examination of the subject, with 
an unpausing devotion, and brilliant fertility 
of invention that amounted to genius, and their 
inventions were of extraordinary effect. The 
Bessemer process of making steel by blow- 
ing air through the molten metal, with the ad- 
juncts of the use of manganese and silicon, to 
purify it; and the Siemens furnace, in which an 
intenser heat than it was previously thought pos- 
sible to obtain is produced by burning gas, have 
revolutionized mechanics by making steel avail- 
able for a thousand new purposes. In ship- 
building and in artillery, this has been especially 
notable, far more so than has yet been recognized 
in this country. Iron ships and iron guns are 
already antiquated. We are in an age of steel. 


McCartuy’s ‘‘ History of our own Times,” ! 
appears in a condensed form in one convenient 
volume. This book has taken an established 
rank as upon the whole the best and most 
interesting account of contemporary history. 
Its penetrating insight into causes, and especially 
its brilliant pictures of the prominent characters, 
are so well known that it is only necessary here 
to say that the condensation is well done, and 
the book made more convenient for reference, 
though less vivacious reading. 


IN Major General Townsend’s ‘‘ Anecdotes of 
the Civil War,”? a rather formal and disappoint- 
ing book, by the way, there are two of Lincoln's 
quaint stories, which are worth repeating. The 
President had been repeatedly bored by the irre- 
pressible inventor of a curious breech-loading 
rifle ; and, after a time, listened to him in order 
to get rid of him. After he had gone Mr. Lin- 
coln told his friends of a traveller who was 
annoyed in Egypt by the braying of his donkey 
in the night, and was relieved for a time by 
his dragoman, who tied a heavy stone to the 

1A Short History of Our Own Times. By_Justin 
McCarthy. 12mo. pp. 448. New York: Harper & Bros. 


2 Anecdotes of the Civil War. By Major-General E. D. 
Townsend. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. pp. 257. 
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animal’s tail. The donkey dropped his ears, 
hung his head, and kept still through the night ; 
but in the morning, when the stone was taken 
off, he shook his head and gave a long and 
hideous bray, like Munchausen’s trumpet when 
the frozen tunes thawed out. Mr. Townsend 
gently remarks that he does not remember the 
application, but it does not seem far to seek. 
The other story was one told by Lincoln as a 
cheering message to friends in Kentucky in the 
dark period of the war. He said that afine 
chess-player once tried his skill with the ‘* autom- 
aton chess-player.” ‘‘He lost the first game; 
so with the second and the third. Then, rising 
in astonishment from his seat, he walked round 
the machine and looked at it a few minutes. 
Then, stopping and pointing at it, he exclaimed : 
‘ There’s a man in there!’ Tell my friends,” 
said Lincoln, drawing himself up to his full 
height, ‘‘ there’s a man in here.” 


THE complete edition of Emerson’s works, in 
eleven volumes, which Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
have prepared, is a worthy memorial of our great 
poct-philosopher. It runs through eleven octavo 
volumes, neatly bound, with gilt tops; and a 
small number of copies on large paper have been 
published for collectors and admirers, who would 
not be satisfied with anything less sumptuous. 
Looking at it again itis not difficult to revive 
the old charm. We have heard Matthew 
Arnold's extravagant attack, and know his opin- 
ion; but he has not convinced us that Emerson 
was neither poet, philosopher, nor man of letters. 
No doubt Emerson’s style was sometimes discon- 
nected and harsh ; and his dislike of logical forms 
had an enfeebling effect on his weaker followers. 
But he gave a great impulse to thought, and a 
spiritual inclination to the nature-movement of 
the early part of the century which it lacks else- 
where, and we need not doubt the judgment of 
posterity. 

Novels. 


Mr. Conway's ‘*Called Back”! is a clever 
story in the Lesure Hour Series, of English 


origin. Its interest —and it is decidedly interest- 
ing — springs from its peculiar plot, which turns 
The hero, 
who is blind, stumbles by a strange accident 
upon the scene of a murder, and his love affair, 
later on, turns uponits and itis told ina dra- 
matic way, that keeps up the interest to the end, 


upon a crime in the first chapter. 


1Called Back. By Hugh Conway. 16mo. pp. 254. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. “ 


without any of the ordinary detective pharapher- 
nalia. The motive for the crime is supplied by 
communism, to which are opposed the hero’s 
love and jealousy, which finally carry him to the 
extreme of Siberia for a solution of the questions 
upon which the story turns. It would be unfair, 
however, to tell beforehand the plot upon which 
the author relies to keep his reader’s attention. 
It is highly colored, and the character draw- 
ing and the style, though good enough, are not 
extraordinary. It is one of those stories about 
which the reader only wants to know if it is in- 
teresting, and about that there can be no doubt. 


‘* Not like other Girls ” ' is one of those healthy, 
hearty English novels that no other country 
can produce. It is not excessively powerful, but 
there is a breath of fresh English air blowing 
through it. There is a good deal of snubbing 
and rudeness, but there is a plenty of genuine 
earnestness and devotion too, without the self- 
consciousness that hurts so many of our Ameri- 
can novels, or the over-intensity of the continen- 
tal ones. The theme is the struggle of three 
sisters, who lose their money and take to dress- 
making ; and of course it ends with their coming 
to their own again. The style in which it is 
gotten out is very neat, considering the low 
price. 


‘‘Kitty’s Conquest”? is a romantic story of 
love and adventure. The scene is laid in the 
South, a dozen years ago, founded upon real in- 
cidents, and we have ku-klux atrocities in the first 
chapter, the New Orleans party fights for the mid- 
dle, and an attempt at private murder to end up 
with; all told in a way well enough calculated 


to interest those who like stories of this kind. 
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Amateur Photography. 


At Lowell, Mass., an amateur photographic 
club is being organized. Committee: Fred W. 
May, Paul Butler, R. F. Hemenway, and F. H. 
Pullen. Pleasant informal meetings have already 
been held. 

AN amateur society is also being organized in 
New York. 

THE Philadelphia Amateur Photographic Club 
has elected H. L. Roberts president, and Geo. 
W. Pearson secretary. 


THE Providence Amateur Photographic Asso- 
ciation has elected R. L. P. Mason president, 
and Howard R. Guild secretary. 


A STRANGE case has just been tried at Brock- 
ville, Ont. It was an action of libel, brought 
by a young woman against a photographer. It 
seems that the lady had had her likeness taken, 
and not approving it had refused to take it or 
pay for it. Whereupon the defendant put a cigar 
in the mouth of one, and red spectacles on an- 
other, and a blotched complexion on a third, and 
exhibited them at his door, with some doggerel 
rhymes. The jury found a verdict of $200 for 
the plaintiff. 


Athletics. 

THE intercollegiate conference dissolved with- 
out taking any further joint action. Harvard, 
Princeton, and, as far as possible, Columbia, will 
maintain the rules so far as to exclude instruc- 
tion from professionals or games with them, but 
permitting contests with all other colleges and 
with amateurs, in which form there can be very 
little real objection to the rules. 


Bicycling and Tricycling. 
THE Zolus Bicycle Club, of Paterson, N.J., 
has elected Wm. G. Norwood president; Wm. 
F. Beggs secretary ; Chas D. Cooke captain. 


THE Ann Harbor Bicycle Club has elected 
the following officers for 1884: president, J. 
E. Beal; captain, L. D. Taylor; secretary, 
George Keck. 


THE Armory Bicycle Club, of Chicago, has 
adopted a uniform of cadet-grey, with black caps 
and stockings. They propose to give a reception 
about April 15, to the ’cycling clubs of the city, 
including in the programme both racing and lit- 
erary features. 


THE Binghamton Club has elected the follow- 
ing officers: Chas. H. Hall, president; Fred 
Lyon, secretary ; W. H. Hecox, captain. 


THE Boston Tricycle Club held its second an- 
nual meeting, and elected C. L. Hovey captain, 
and B. V. Howe secretary. 


THE Buckeye Club, of Columbus, Ohio, held 
its fourth annual dinner at the Park Hotel, Feb- 
ruary 6. A large company sat at table. Presi- 
dent Wm. H. Miller made an address, and the 
following officers were elected: president, W. 
H. Miller; secretary, C. J. Krag; treasurer, G. 
W. Flowers. 


THE Capitol Bicycle Club, of Washington, has 
largely increased in numbers lately, having now 
ninety-three names on its rolls, and it has ac- 
cordingly decided to move into new quarters, 
and has taken the commodious building No. 
919 G street. The semi-monthly ladies’ even- 
ings, and the new library and reading-room 
scheme, are pronounced successes. 


THE following is a list of the chairmen of com- 
mittees for the approaching meet at Washing- 
ton: — 

} eB Brereton, Chairman Parade Committee, 
810 S. A street. 

W. D. Doremus, Chairman Storage Com- 
mittee, U. S. Treasury Department. 

Wm. C. Scribner, Chairman Finance Com- 
mittee, 1108 E street, N.W. 

Rev. L. H. Schneider, Chairman Correspond- 
ence and Press Committee, 611 20th street, N. 


W. 















Amos W. Hart, Chairman Transportation 
Committee, 1112 New York avenue. 

Howell Stewart, Chairman Hotel and Banquet 
Committee, 1420 Q street, N.W. 

President, Wm. C. Scribner, 1108 E street. 

Secretary, Rev. L. H. Schneider, 611 20th 
street. 

Treasurer, E. T. Pettengill, 2036 G street, 
N.W. 


The Columbus Bicycle Club has organized at 
Columbus, Ga., with the following officers: G. 
Buckman Whiteside, president; Chas. Dilling- 
ham, secretary, and Thos. L. Ingram, captain. 


THE Columbia Bicycle Club, of North Carolina, 
has elected the following officers: W. E. Shaw, 
president; R. L. Jones, secretary, and T. T. 
Gilmer, captain. 


THE Champion City Club, of Springfield, 
Ohio, held its annual election and dinner, March 
13. The following officers were elected: A. M. 
Crothers, president: E. G. Barnett, secretary ; 
T. J. Kirkpatrick, captain. 


CoL. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON is 
one of eleven new members received by the 
Cambridge Club at a late meeting. 


THE Citizens’ Club, of New York, has grown so 
large as to require new quarters, and its new 
building, the first in the country exclusively 
devoted to bicycling, will be opened about the 
middle of April. The front room, 15 X 30, is 
to be handsomely furnished as a club parlor; the 
rear room, 20 X 60, and two stories high, is to 
be used as a wheel-room, and also for a reception 
hall and roller-skating rink. It is finished in hard 
wood, with toilet-rooms and repair-shops: and 
around it, above, is a gallery with lockers. The 
club will appear in its new uniform of bluish-gray 
at the opening; and on April 25 it will hold a 
race meet at the American Institute Rink, inclu- 
ding roller-skating after the races. 


THE annual meet of C.T.C., at Poughkeepsie, 
on the 21st and 22d of May, promises well. 
The first day will be for business and the annua] 
dinner; and the second will include a twenty- 
mile run in the fine scenery of the neighborhood. 

The time selected will accommodate many 
members on their way back from the meet of the 
L.A.W., at Washington. One of the matters to 
be discussed will be the report of the committee 
on amending the by-laws, so as to ‘‘ enhance the 
international features of the organization.” The 
chairman of the committee is President J. L. 
Varley. 
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THE wheelmen, of Dorchester, have organized 
a club with Fred Archer captain, and Jos. 
Green secretary. 





THE Bicycle Club recently organized at South 
Framingham, has the following officers: Joseph 
Allen, president; O. O. Davis, secretary ; Henry 
F. Fales, captain. 


THE Galesburg Bicycle Club, of Illinois, has 
been organized with E. E. Phillips, president; 
O. H. Johnson, secretary, and Nev. Lescher, 
captain. 


THE Hyde Park Club, of Massachusetts, has 
elected the following officers; T. A. Walter, 
president ; W. Smith, secretary ; and A. D. Hale, 
captain. 


CHIEF CONSUL BLAKE, of Illinois, proposes 
to organize a State division of the L.A.W., and 
for that purpose asks for a full attendance of 
wheelmen at the Chicago meet, on Decoration 
Day, May 30, when a parade is to be held. 


THE Keystone Bicycle Club, of Pittsburgh, 
Penn., has elected Charles Beltz president, 
Chas. M. Clarke secretary, and P. N. French 
captain. 


THE King’s County wheelmen, have elected 
Robert F. Hibson president, A. C. D. Loucks 
secretary, and Edward Pettus captain. 


THE Lafayette wheelmen, of Baltimore, are 
going to take a fortnight’s tour on the wheel to 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. 


THE Maryland Bicycle Club has elected the 
following officers: Samuel T. Clark, president; 
A. C. Kenly, secretary; E. R. Jones, captain. 
Two State champion medals are held by members 
of the club, A B. Harrison and J. D. Flack. 


THE Massachusetts Bicycle Club is about to 
have a new and convenient club-house built for 
iton Newbury street, Boston, by a corporation 
organized for that purpose, the plans for which 
are already drawn. The club has taken in sixty- 
two new members in the: last thirty days. It in- 
cludes only practical wheelmen, and: has the 
largest active membership of any club in the 
United States. 


THE Massasoit Bicycle Club, of Springfield, 
has chosen for its officers for the ensuing year: 
C. A. Stone president, C. A. Stearns secre- 
tary, and Charles Adams captain. 


THE Maverick Wheel Club, of East Boston, 
was organized March 12, with officers, T. C. 
Coleman, president. 
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AT a special meeting of the Montreal Bicycle 
Club, on March 14, the club, through it presi- 
dent, Mr. Tibbs, presented their well-known 
member, W. G. Ross, the amateur champion of 
Canada, with a handsome racing bicycle. 


THE annual meeting of the New Jersey wheel- 
men was held at their head-quarters, in Orators 
Hall, Newark, N.J., March 3, when the following 
officers for the ensuing year were elected: presi- 
dent, Walter H. Parsons; secretary and treas- 
urer, J. Calvin Willever; captain, Charles R. 
Zacharias. Several new members were admitted. 
The report of the treasurer showed the club to be 
in an excellent financial condition. This club, 
although organized but six months, is one of 
the largest and most influential organizations of 
the kind in the State. The new uniform is to be 
of fine English serge, of a dark green ; and about 
April 1 they intend to have ah entertainment, 
when there will be fancy bicycle-riding, and a 
club-drill. 


THE Northampton Bicycle Club held its annual 
meeting and chose Louis B. Graves president, 
L. B. Campbell secretary, and E. E. Davis 
captain. 

THE Pawtucket Bicycle Club, of Rhode Island, 
has elected J. A. Chase president, George C. 
Newell secretary, and Fred. Binford captain. 
This is a new organization, although it takes the 
Its uniform will be dark 
green, and it will soon join the League. 


name of an old one. 


GREAT preparations are being made for the 
grand tournament, at Philadelphia, on the 17th, 
18th, and 19th of June, including a fine track 
lighted by electricity, for night-racing. The 
prizes will amount to $5,000. 


THE Randolph Bicycle Club, New York, has 
elected the following officers: W. L. Rathbbone, 
president; O. M. Jefferds, secretary; W. W. 
Canfield, captain. 


THE Roxbury Bicycle Club has elected for 
1884 R. W. Davenport captain, and J. R. Heard 
secretary. 


THE Rutland Bicycle Club is to be incorporated 
with a capital stock of $6,000, so as to build a 
rink and club head-quarters. The officers for the 
year are A. S. Marshall, president; J. R. Bates, 
secretary, and C. G. Ross, captain. 


THE Salem Bicycle Club has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Frank P. Symonds, president ; 
Thos. Courtis, secretary; and Charles H. Odell, 
captain. 
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THE Scranton Bicycle Club, of Pennsylvania, 
has elected the following officers: George San- 
derson, president; John J. Van Nort, secretary ; 
and George L. Mayer, captain. 


A NEW Boston club, the Shawmut Bicycle 
Club (colored), has been organized with the fol- 
lowing officers: D. A. Roberts, president; C. 
V. Smith, secretary; and David Drummond, 
captain. 

THE Simcoe Bicycle Club, of Canada, has been 
reorganized, and has elected W. S. Perry presi- 
dent, Hal. B. Donly secretary, and W. Y. 
Wallace captain. 


THE Springfield Bicycle Club has been reor- 
ganized, the net remaining debt of about $700 
being assumed by the new club and paid by 
three of its members. A considerable number 
of the old members will not be reélected. The 
club will hold a tournament at Hampshire Park 
late in the season. 


THE students of the Institute of Technology, 
of Boston, have organized a club, with James C. 
Duff, president, T. W. Sprague, secretary, and 
Edward H. Dewson captain. 


THE Valley City Wheel Club, of Sydney, 
Ohio, has elected W. P. Harmony president, 
Emory P. Robinson secretary, and D. R. Orbi- 
son captain. 


Tue Yale Bicycle Club holds a grand race- 
meet on May 28. 


THE Youngstown Bicycle Club, of Ohio, 
elected officers March 5: W. H. Biichner, presi- 
dent, and Arthur Nichols, secretary. 


THE route of Messrs. Morgan and Woodside, 
who propose to go from Néw York to San Fran- 
cisco, in seventy days, will be through Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
Columbus, Springfield, Fort Wayne, Chicago, 
Rock Island, Des Moines, Omaha, Cheyenne, 
Salt Lake, and Sacramento, to San Francisco. 


AT the San Francisco race, between A. Ben- 
nett and T. W. Eck, the best time yet made on 
the Pacific Coast was recorded, the former win- 
ning. The time was, one mile, 3.124; two miles, 
6.334; three miles, 10.003; four miles, 13.26}; 
five miles, 16.50. J. S. Prince won the 20-mile 
race in th. rom. 14sec. If the record is correct as 
to the 26-hour race, between Higham, Prince, 
and others, where Higham is credited with 286 
miles, it is much the best, so far, in this country. 


THE }-mile slow bicycle race at East Glouces- 
ter was won by Frank Foster in 11.51. 
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A NEAT specimen of riding on a rail is said to 
have been shown at Charlotte, N.C., lately, 
when a party of wheelmen were showing off near 
the Carolina Central Depot some one 
offered a box of cigars to any rider who would 
ride his bicycle along the six-inch-wide hand-rail 
running along the side of the road for about a 
hundred yards, and Mr. Will Pharr accomplished 
it at once. 


and 


A header outside would have thrown 
him down a dozen feet. 
FOREIGN. 

THE Mexican ‘Cycling Club, the ‘* Club Nacio- 
nal Velocipedista,” held a grand meet on March 
16, at the Pesalville course, the first one ever ar- 
The 
club is a very fashionable one, containing the 
créme de la créme of the city ; and the attendance 
was large. 


ranged in the home of the Montezumas. 


It was, indeed, like a regular race-day, 
with numerous carriages, and the grand-stand 
crowded. The track was new, with some soft 
spots; but a shower an hour before the first 
race laid the dust and put it in fair condition. 
Later in the afternoon there was another shower, 
which did not interrupt the races, though doubt- 
less the uncertain weather kept away many 
would-be spectators. The prizes were awarded 
by ten queens, — fair senoritas selected for their 
beauty and rank to award the prizes from their 
elevated seats, after the manner of the tourna- 
ments of old. Governor Fernandez, General 
Diaz, and many other persons of social and 
political distinction, were present, including 
A keen sense of fair play was 
shown, even where some of the contestants were 
foreigners. Twice it happened that doubtful 
races had to be repeated to satisfy the audience, 
whose whistling and loud cries of ‘*No! no!” 
Porfirio Diaz, Jr., 
was an unsuccessful contestant in the first race. 
The sixth was won by our countryman, W. S. 
Locke, after two trials, and he received the 
second prize of a diamond-pin and sleeve-but- 


many Americans. 


showed their determination. 


tons. 
ed to Mario Garfias, who did some fine riding, 


The first prize, a silver medal, was award- 


though he was unsuccessful in his trace with 
Locke.” 

THE National ’Cyclists Union has adopted the 
following resolution: ‘* That for sociable races 
side-by-side tricycles for two riders shall only be 
available ; but side-by-side and tandem tricycles 
shall available for races for double 
tricycles.” 


both be 


THERE is to be a ‘* grand international ’cyclists’ 
camp and race meeting” at the Alexandria 
Palace grounds, May 30 to June 3. 
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A ’CYCLIsTs’ union has been formed for Switz- 
erland, which is soon to have a grand meet at 
Berne. 


THE great Hampton meet, which for half-a- 
dozen years has been so popular, is to be no 
more. The tricyclists are, therefore, the only 
wheelmen in London who have a general muster 
to look forward to. 


Canoeing. 

THE Rondout (New York) Canoe Club was 
organized Jan. 22, 1884, with Grant Van Deu- 
sen as commodore, Jansen Hasbrouck, Jr., vice- 
commodore, and H. S. Crispell secretary and 
treasurer. There are active members. 
Their first reception was held March 7, at their 
new club-house. ‘‘ Mess was served at two bells, 
and dancing followed at four bells.” 
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A FEATURE ofthe third annual meeting of the 
Lake George Canoe Club, held on February 21, 
at Glens Falls, N.Y., was the supper. This, by 
order of the re€lected captain, Dr. Neidé, secre- 
tary of the A.C.A., was cooked by the mem- 
bers present, and was a result of the determi- 
nation of the club members to fit themselves 
thoroughly for the duties of cruising canoeists. 
It is expected that hereafter every gentleman 
who connects himself with the club will learn to 
cook. 


AT the annual meeting of the N.Y. C.C., in 
March, Wm. Whitlock was elected commodore 
and J. F. Newman reélected secretary. The 
treasurer reported the club free from debt, with 
a cash balance on hand, and a club-house on 
Staten Island, in thorough repair, fully paid 
for. 


THE Winter Camp Fires have all died out 
now, but the Saturday-night meetings at builder 
Stephens’ (West New Brighton, Staten Island) 
“ranch” are even better attended than during 
the colder weather. Many canoes are undergo- 
ing slight modifications there. The orders for 
new sails have come in so thick and fast that the 
interested look forward to the Newburgh meet, 
May 30, with great interest. 


CONSIDERABLE interest is manifested in the 
new boat, ‘‘ Everson,” just built for Commodore 
Whitlock. A Child’s centre-board of brass is to 
be attached shortly ; and builder, designer, owner, 
and centre-board inventor are much interested in 
the trial trip. Great things are expected of her 
by them; and club members, with canoes built 
in former years, go about with knit brows and a 
careworn expression of countenance. 











CANOEING in the far West is yet in its infancy. 
But the opportunity afforded by the splendid 
waters of the Columbia river, and kindred streams 
of the Oregon region, cannot fail to make its 
growth a healthy one. There are two or three 
Rob Roys owned in Portland, Oregon; but they 
are not yet in appreciative use for cruising and 
true canoeing. The canoes of the coast-wise 
Indians are hewn from the trunks of cedar-trees, 
and are often sixty feet in length. It is said 
that a whale fight off Cape Flattery, in which six 
or seven of these powerful Indian canoes are 
engaged, is a fine sight. 

THE Deseronto Canoe Club, of Deseronto, 
Ontario, Canada, was organized on March 17, 
1884, with F. S. Rathbun captain, George Clin- 
ton mate, and E. C. French purser. 


THE Knickerbocker Canoe Club, of New York, 
is one of the four oldest canoe clubs in the coun- 
try, and the second in size, with 27 active mem- 
bers and 36 canoes. The club has lately been 
incorporated under the laws of the State of New 
York, and is about moving into a new and com- 
modious club-house on the Hudson, at the foot 
of One Hundred and Fifty-second street, New 
York. 


THE Chicago Canoe Club, organized at a ban- 
quet of canoeists, January 11, 1884, is now the 
live club of the West, having over thirty mem- 
bers on its roll, and increasing the number at 
each meeting. Nearly all are canoe-owners, and 
several new canoes are now building. A committee 
has been appointed go consult with a similar 
committee of the Chicago Yacht Club, relative 
to the erection of a joint boat-house. Early in 
the season it is proposed to have a club cruise, 
with at least twenty-five canoes inline. Offi- 
cers of the club are as follows: Commodore, G. 
M. Munger; vice-Commodore, J. W. Keogh; 
secretary and treasurer, F. R. Seelye; signal, a 
pointed burgee with a ball of old gold on a 
field of red. 


THE Vesper Boat-Club, of Lowell, Mass., has 
gone into canoeing extensively. Its club navy 
now includes about twenty-five canoes, and the 
formation of a canoe division has been suggested. 
Outside the club there are numerous unattached 
canoeists. Fine facilities for the sport are found 
on the Merrimac river. Several parties contem- 
plate an early spring cruise from the head-quar- 


ters of the river. A ‘‘ local meet” of Northern 


and Eastern canoeists has been proposed, and 
may be held in June, at some point on the Merri- 
mac between Lowell and Lawrence. 
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Lawn Tennis. 


LAawn-TENNIS clubs are not assigned courts or 
permitted to play in Central park, New York, 
and the tennis-players of that city have at last 
been aroused to assert their rights in the matter, 
and have memorialized the Park Commissioners, 
claiming that, as the object of the parks is to 
promote rest and recreation, and as the game 
does not interfere with or trench on the rights of 
the general public, it should be permitted, under 
proper regulations, in courts specially set apart. 

On the other hand, the Brooklyn Park Com- 
missioners have done their utmost for years to 
encourage healthful sports in Prospect park, 
affording special facilities for base-ball, lacrosse, 
bicycling, croquet, lawn-tennis, etc. This year, 
Chief-Engineer John Y. Culyer has sent out a 
circular which is commendable to the managers 
of all our public recreation grounds. From it we 
clip the following : — 

At the smaller parks, viz., Washington park and 
Tompkins park, owing to the limited area available for 
tennis, preference will be given, first, to clubs of young 
ladies, and next to adult clubs, with membership of both 
sexes. Boys’ clubs will be provided for at Prospect park. 
The courts will be laid out and maintained at all reasonable 
All employés are paid for their labor by the Park 
Commissioners, and no fee or remuneration of any kind for 
any service is expected or will be permitted, and any viola- 
tion of this rule will subject the club to a withdrawal of its 
privileges and the employé to discharge. The grounds will 
not be in condition for use until after the first of May, at 
which time arrangements may be made for play. 

All players must provide themselves with tennis shoes, in 
order that the turf may not be unnecessarily damaged. 
Lockers and dressing-room accommodation will be pro- 
vided to the extent of our resources, which are limited. 
Players a1 > warned against making the rooms and lockers 
repositories for valuables. Precaution will be taken by the 
park authorities to guard against loss, but they cannot 
undertake to be responsible for jewelry, watches, etc. 
Rooms and lockers should at all times be kept locked when 
not in use, and parties intrusted with keys should be held 
accountable for any neglect or carelessness in the use of 
keys. Articles of clothing, etc., should not be left on any 
part of the field. 

It should be remembered that on a public park, restric- 
tions as to visitors can only be general, but any direct intru- 


times. 


sion upon or interference with players, to whom courts have 
been assigned, may be promptly remedied by applying to a 
keeper or other employé. 

Any loss of property of any kind should be promptly re 
ported to a keeper. 

Generally, applications for further accommodation, ar- 
rangements for tournaments, etc., should be made to the 
undersigned, who, on behalf of the Brooklyn Park Commis- 
sioners, will be prepared to extend all reasonable facilities 
for recreation upon the parks. 


Pleasure Travel and Pleasure Resorts. 
THE Hotel Kaaterskill, in the Catskill Moun- 
tains, although built and opened only three years 
ago, is being enlarged to meet the demands on 
its space that its popularity has created. 
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DuRING the present season the Nantasket 
Beach Railroad will be retracked. New steel 
rails and new ties be laid. Changes and im- 
provements at Nantasket Beach, Mass., have 
been extensive during the winter and spring, and 
preparations have been made for a successful 
season. 


AN application was made on April 3 to the 
attorney-general of New York for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver for the Catskill Mountain 
Railroad, which was alleged to be insolvent. 
THE well-known steamer ‘‘Island Belle,” 
which has run for several seasons on the St. 
Lawrence, in the Thousand Islands region, will 
be replaced the coming season by a larger and 
better boat, now building, to be called the St. 
Lawrence. 


THE question of an ample supply of pure water 
for the resorts of the Monmouth coast, New 
Jersey, was virtually settled when, a few weeks 
since, Mr. Uriah White, of Ashbury Park, sunk 
an artesian well on his premises and found flow- 
ing water of wonderful purity. at a depth of four 
hundred feet. The water rises in the pipe toa 
height of twenty-two feet above the surface. 
The right has been given to Mr. White to lay 
pipes and supply the hotels of Ashbury Park 
with this artesian water. 


THE first through international train from the 
City of Mexico to Chicago left the former city on 
March 22, arriving at Chicago on the 28th. The 
route was vza the Mexican Central; Atchison, To- 
peka, & Santa Fé; Hannibal & St. Joseph; and 
Chicago, Burlington, & Quincy railways. The 
train was composed of decorated Pullman cars, 
and aroused much enthusiasm along the route. 


THE Stockton Hotel, Cape May, which origi- 
nally cost $500,000, was recently sold to a 
Philadelphia gentleman for $100,000. 


THE Hygeia Hotel, the favorite winter resort 
at Old Point Comfort, Va., has had a most suc- 
cessful winter season. During March there were 
never less than six hundred guests in the house. 


MEXxIco is rapidly growing to be a favorite 
goal for the tourist in search of features of inter- 
est in nature and human nature. The prosper- 
ous Mexican mining city Guanajuato is said to 
be most picturesque. The silver mines of that 
region are producing wealth at the rate of 
$5,000,000 a year. 
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Shooting and Fishing. 


THE great lakes are being successfully stocked 
with white-fish. Over ahundred million of these 
fish have been handled by the United States Fish 
Commission this season, at the Alpena and 
Northville hatcheries, in Michigan. The Minne- 
sota State hatchery is preparing to stock the 
streams of that State with trout, about five hun- 
dred thousand brook trout fry, and nearly as 
many Lake Superior trout, having been made 
ready for distribution. 

On April Ist the trouting season opened in 
the States of New York, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Minnesota, and 
California. The day was an active one on Long 
Island, where most of the New York clubs and 
anglers have their preserves and head-quarters. 
The usual annual display of trout was made at 
Blackford’s, of Fulton market, which was visited 
by a large number of interested people, including 
Henry Ward Beecher and Henry Irving. The 
slabs and tanks were entirely devoted to trout, 
and floral decorations, among them a bass witha 
body of red roses, fins of white daisies, and a 
strip of buttercups, which made the scene an 
attractive one. The post of honor was awarded 
to some Irish trout, sent by T. J. Moore, of the 
Liverpool Museum. The best display was made 
by James Annin, Jr., of Caledonia, N.Y., who 
exhibited silver, brook, lake, and rainbow trout 
alive, as well as trout eggs in a package, to show 
method of transportation. A like exhibition was 
made in Washington and Philadelphia. 


ss 
Tue evils of fishing through the ice are be- 
ginning to attract the attention of anglers and 


fish-culturists. From the angling stand-point, 
such fishing is devoid of sport, and from the 
cultural stand-point it is destructive and ruinous. 
A bill has been introduced recently into the New 
Jersey legislature prohibiting fishing through 
the ice, which should be made illegal in all the 
States. The following item from the New York 
Sun, illustrates how fish-butchery has been in- 
dulged in during the past season: ‘* Fishing 
through the ice at Greenwood lake, near New 
York is most excellent. Splendid specimens 
of pickerel and black bass are taken by giving a 
blew on the ice directly over them with an axe; 
that stuns them until they can be cut out.” 


A RATHER fishy story comes from Russia that 
awards to the electric light, in addition to its 
other useful properties, the function of a fish- 
bait. In order to enable some workmen on the 
banks of the river (Dniepper) to prosecute their 
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work at night, a powerful electric light was 
Its brilliant rays attracted 
large shoals of fish of various species to the 
surface, where they lay in a dazzled stupor, being 
easily killed and carried away in immense quan- 
titles. 


brought into use. 


THE Cincinnati Dog-Show, held in that city in 
There were two 
hundred and eighty-nine entries, the sporting 


March last, was a fine success. 


dogs, Irish setters and pointers especially, being 
well represented. The first annual bench show 
of the New Haven Kennel Club, at New Haven, 
in March, embraced three hundred and eighty- 
five entries with a good showing. 


Yachting. 

A curious and novel ‘‘ land-launching” is the 
latest thing in English yachting. A Mr. New- 
man living at some distance from any navigable 
water in Essex, England, conceived the surpris- 
ing scheme of having a yacht built on his own 
The builder with equal ingenuity con- 
ceiving a way of conveying the craft to sailing 
waters on completion, built it accordingly ; meas- 
urements: 8 tons; 30 ft. over all; 8 ft. 6 in. 
beam; cabin, 7 ft. 6 in.; forecastle, 7 ft. 6 in.; 
cock-pit, 6 ft. ; remainder, store-hole and lockers. 
A cart with broad iron wheels, used for convey- 
ing boilers, was obtained; on this the craft was 
placed, a spar was stepped in place of the mast, 
and decorated gayly with flags. Amid the cheers 
of spectators, and gracefully, but formally chris- 
tened by the owner’s daughters, the whole con- 
cern glided gracefully off, launched and towed 
by nine stout horses. Her progress through the 
route created no little surprise. 
After a long day’s dry-land voyage, she reached 
the Blackwater river, and is now, we presume, at 
rest in her proper element. 


premises. 


villages en 


THE ‘*‘ buck-eye,” or ‘‘ bug-eye,” a species of 
craft peculiar to the region of Chesapeake Bay, 
is beginning to attract attention among yachts- 
men, for a combination of safety, speed, and sea- 
worthiness. This model is an evolution from 
the old ‘* dug-out ” canoe, but has gradually de- 
veloped into a regularly built, timbered, and 
planked boat. The buck-eye is sharp at both 
ends, and carries two leg-of-mutton sails and a 
jib, and is, consequently, a peculiar-looking boat. 
Mr. John Masury, of New York, created a 
sensation last summer by sailing a yacht of this 
model with most successful results, on Long 
Island Sound and the adjacent bays. 
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AT the annual meeting of the Hull Yacht 
Club, held in Boston March 2gth, the following 
officers were elected: Charles A. Perkins, com- 
modore; W. H. Crane, vice-commodore; D. 
Hall Rice, rear-commodore; and Peleg Aborn, 
secretary. The club voted to join the New Eng- 
land Yacht Racing Association. The club owns 
about $3,000 worth of unencumbered property, 
numbers 437 members, and enrolls 164 yachts, 
as follows: 64 cat-rigs, 63 sloops, 24 schooners, 
2 cutters, 1 yawl, and Io steamers. 


Ir is stated by the secretary of the New York 
Yacht Club that the famous ‘‘Jeannette,” of the 
Arctic Expedition, under Lieutenant-Commander 
De Long, was a registered yacht on the books of 
the club, and that Lieutenant De Long was an 
esteemed member of the club’at the time of his 
death. No other yacht-club pennant has ever 
been carried as far north as the ‘‘ Jeannette” 
carried hers. 


AT the annual meeting of the Dorchester 
Yacht Club, held April 4, the following officers 
were elected: Commodore, S. Packard Free- 
man; vice-commodore, Dr. C. G. Weld; secre- 
tary, E. G. Chase; treasurer, C. H. Whiting; 
measurer, Hartford Davenport. The member- 
ship of the club is two hundred and twenty- 
seven; there are enrolled on the club-list eleven 
schooners, thirty-six sloops, forty-five cat-rigs, 
two cutters. It was voted to join the New 
England Yacht Racing Association; also, that 
no liquors hereafter be allowed in the club- 
house. 


THE steam yacht ‘‘Namouna,” N.Y. Y.C., 
Commodore James Gordon Bennett, has been 
thoroughly overhauled in England, at the yards 
of Day, Summers, & Co., remaining there five 
months. During this time she received new steel 
and pine decks; her boilers were strengthened ; 
and she was entirely refitted, so that she comes 
out almost a new yacht. 


MODEL yacht-racing, which has for a long time 
been a well-organized recreation among men, not 
boys, in.England, is just now attracting especial 


attention on the part of yachting circles. The 
owners of these little craft are as keen about 
beating one another as the owners of Io, 20, 30, 
and go-tonners. The Clapham (England) Model 
Yacht Club opened their racing season in March 
by sailing a match for first-class boats. Their 
annual dinner was held March 19. 























Short-hand Wit. 


Our sober-faced stenographer 
Was such a funny man! 

There never was a wittier one 
Since first the world began. 

He wrote this little sentence 


Upon 


1h 


his little pad: 


— at. <r 


Vv. 


fae 


Before I’d read it over twice 
I'd laughed me nearly mad. 


Without a smile upon his face 
He wrote this comic thing: 


—-)% 


But when he wrote this droll conceit : 


n 4x 


Pa 


it ae ere oe a ees Wl 
I roared until the ceiling rang, 
’Twas such a witty fling ; 


--a)C)]3:! 


-2 Nw o 


*Twas such a show of wit, 
I got ten stitches in my side 


And one conniption fit. 





I puzzled over this do” mot 

For quite a little time: 
= a OKO Ge iT. 

ome ee ag os TT oe ee 

I couldn’ t seem to catch the point, 
Although I saw ’twas rhyme ; 

But when he told me it was verse 
Clipped from a magazine, 

I saw the joke and laughed and cried, 
And choked, and coughed, betwéen. 


** Ho, ho! ha, ha! stenographer, 
Quit writing puns,” said I; 
With that he scribbled on his cuff 
This ludicrous reply : 


LT gp how oa Ss Bie 

I was about to laugh anew, 
When he remarked, ‘‘ I see 

You understand, good sir, short-hand ” ; 
Said I, ‘‘ It’s Greek to me.” 


S. Conant Foster. 
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Points to be Remembered. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of OUTING AND THE WHEEL- 

MAN is Two Dollars a year, in advance, postage prepaid 
Subscribers 
in any other country embraced in the Postal Union will 


to any part of the United States or Canada. 


receive the magazine for $2.50 a year, postage prepaid. 
REMITTANCES may be made by mail with perfect safety, if 

in the form of Bank Drafts on Boston or New York, or 
Bills or Postal Notes may be sent 
All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever requested to do so. 


Postal Money Orders. 
with equal safety in a registered letter. 


In directing the change of an address be particular to give 

Otherwise it 
is impossible for us to comply with your desire. 

Back NuMBERS of either OUTING or THE WHEELMAN will 
be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. Booksellers, post- 
masters, and bicycle agents will receive subscriptions at 
regular rates. The trade is supplied by the American 
News Company, New York, our sole agents for the United 
States and Canada. 

Tue ADVERTISING Rates of OUTING AND THE WHEEL- 
MAN will be forwarded on application, together with 
sample copies of the magazine, and testimonials from 
those who have used its pages to,.their own profit and 

The special character of OUTING AND THE 

WHEELMAN makes it of great value to all who seek for 

the patronage of the best people. Orders for advertising 


the present address as well as the new one. 


satisfaction. 


forwarded by mail will receive careful attention, and 
proofs will be submitted if desired. Special care will be 
given to the printing of good cuts. 


Have You Had One? 


Our new ‘‘ Prospectus and Premium List,” 
which has just been published, is one of the 
handsomest pamphlets of the kind ever gotten 
up by the publishers of any periodical. The 
paper, typography and press-work are of the 
highest quality, and the illustrations and enter- 
taining reading-matter have been selected from 
the pages of OuTING with great care. We 
have attempted to make it a most attractive 
specimen of what OuTING affords its readers each 
month. It also contains concise and suggestive 
instructions, the result of our best experience, 
for the assistance of those who are working in 
our behalf to add subscribers to our list. We 
will send a copy to any one interested, on receipt 
of a brown stamp. 


“What and Why.” 


Tuis is the unique title of a unique little hand- 
book for the use of the ’cyclist. It is, in a word, 
a Wheelman’s Catechism, and almost every topic 
of interest and value to the ’cyclist is touched 
on in the bright and readable form of questions 
and answers. The little pamphlet is hand- 
somely printed on tinted paper, with neat paper 
binding, and can be carried in the pocket for 
ready reference. The name of the compiler, 
Mr. Chas. E. Pratt, is a guarantee of its value. 
From experience we know that wheelmen are 
constantly plied with inquiries concerning the 
wheel and its uses. This ‘‘ What and Why” 
is just the thing with which to reply to these 
questions. We accordingly suggest to all wheel- 
men to give their zzterested friends a ‘* What and 
Why.” For this purpose we will furnish a dozen 
copies, post-paid, for seventy-five cents. Single 
copies mailed, post-paid, on receipt of five brown 
stamps, or ten cents in any form. 


Postscript. 


Tue following item of lawn-tennis news was 
sent us too late to be put in its proper place in 
the monthly record : — 


The executive committee of the United States 
National Lawn Tennis Association met on Satur- 
day evening, at the Hotel Brunswick. Present: 
Messrs. Mostyn, of the St. George Club ; Farnum 
and Clark, of the Young Americas, Philadelphia ; 
Glinn, of the Staten Island; Fraser, of the Far 
and Near, and Williams, of the Orange. It was 
decided to hold the next annual tournament at 
Newport, the last three days of August and 
September 1. The ball adopted for use in all 
games of the association clubs was the Peck & 
Snyder regulation, in place of the English ball 
heretofore in use. 





PUBLISHERS BASKET. 


We Want You 


to assist us in getting five subscribers to 
OUTING among your friends, for three reasons: 

First. You will confer a benefit and favor on 
them by introducing to them the dest and hand- 
somest magazine of its kind tx the world. 

Second. You will confer a benefit on us, and 
in return for such favors we mean to make our 
monthly visits increasingly attractive. 

Third. You will confer a benefit on yourself 
by availing yourself of a choice from our hand- 
some ‘* Premium List.” 

P.S. —If you cannot get five subscribers, you 
can certainly get one. Try it. 


For Summer Reading. 


THERE is now in active preparation for the 
June issue of OUTING a picturesque and breezy 
article on Yachting in and about Massachusetts 
Bay, by Mr. Arthur Dodd, which will embrace a 
sketchy history of one of the most prominent 
New England yacht clubs. It will be handsome- 
ly illustrated by W. F. Halsell, E. H. Garrett, 
F.C. Hassam, and L. S. Ipsen, — the engraving 
being from the hands of H. E. Sylvester and K. 
C. Atwood. 

Our readers will also be interested to know 
that we have in hand, for early publication, a 


story of peculiar attraction, by the author of 
‘‘ The Pagans.” 

It will be our special endeavor, in this and 
other ways, to make OUTING of unrivalled value 
as a magazine of summer reading. 


Sound Encouragement. 


Ir is gratifying to note that each successive 
issue of OuTING elicits words of commendation 
and encouragement from readers and critics. 
Believing that our subscribers are always glad to 
know what impressions their magazine makes 
among good judges, we append some of the 
pleasant words our contemporaries have had for 
OuTING during the past month : — 


When a tried and true friend marries, one usually feels 
like congratulating the other party to the contract, but feels 
some apprehension whether the stranger will prove worthy 
ofhis good fortune. Occasionally, however, two of one’s 
friends come together, for each of whom one could wish 
nothing bétter than that the two should become one. .This 
is the way we feel about OuTING and THE WHEELMAN, 
both of which have been welcome monthly visitors, and 
have shown that the editors had a definite aim they were 
able to carry out. The new magazine, which combines the 
two titles, is as artistic in execution as it is breezy in tone, 
and is well worth the two dollars a year fo any one who cares 
for out-door exercise.—Syracuse (N.Y.) School Bulletin. 


That is to say, OUTING is valuable to every 
wise man and woman, young or old, in the 


country, for every American ought to care for out- 
door exercise. 


The excellent literary quality of this periodical (OUTING), 
with its beautiful illustrations, renders it one of the most 
attractive magazines of the day. — Boston Traveller. 

This magazine (OuTING) is no longer a problem; its 
ability guarantees tts success. . . . Above all, the magazine 
will develop a love for active sports, and that alone is suf- 
ficient reason to wish it success. — The Constitution, Mid- 
dletown, Conn. 

Certain it is, this magazine (OUTING) 1s one of the hand- 
somest publications of the day. Its typography and illus- 
trations are in the highest style of art.— Columbus (0O.) 
Herald. 

In its peculiar field OutinG has no rival. It is finely 
illustrated, and its literary contents are of genaral excel- 
lence. — Chicago Fournal. 


Our Advertisers. 

Ir gives us legitimate pride to call the special 
attention of the readers of OUTING to its advertis- 
ing pages. Itis our purpose to make them, in their 
special field, as reliable for, and valuable to, our 
subscribers as the literary pages of the magazine. 
Their attractive typographical appearance, for 
which we are pleased to give credit to the efficient 
printing-house whose skilled work has done so 
much to give OUTING an artistic dress, is indic- 
ative, we believe of the high character of our 
advertising patronage. We are sure that our 
readers may put themselves in communication 
with any of the firms whose cards appear in our 
pages, with results that will give complete satis- 


faction. 
Binders. 


WE call the attention of our subscribers again 
to the convenience of having a binder, in which 
OuTING can be filed each month for ready refer- 
ence. We sell a very neat one for protecting 
the magazine, and for filing it in this way, for 
sixty cents, post-paid. It is of brown cloth, with 
OuTING stamped on the side in gilt lettering, 
and has a handsome red silk lacing. Any sub- 
scriber who desires may receive his magazine 
neatly perforated for the binder. For the library- 
table, the reading-room, of the club, this is a 
very convenient and inexpensive protector. . 

“RS. V. PB.” 

LasT month we invited our readers, and others 
interested, to send us any items of news con- 
cerning canoeing, bicycling, lawn-tennis, yacht- 
ing, and other recreations, and take this oppor- 
tunity to thank those who have responded. With 
such codperation on the part of our readers in 
various parts of the country we shall be enabled 
to make our ‘‘ Monthly Record ” fresh and valu- 
able. We are also always glad to receive cor- 
respondence, approval, suggestion, or criticism 
concerning topics of out-door life. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


E. 1. HORSMAL, 


80 and 82 Williams St., N. Y. 


Sole Agent for City ang Vicinity. 


AMERICAN STAR BICYCLE, | 


Columbia Bicycles & Tricycles. 
+OT TO+ 
Special Horsman 
Bioyales, 
Victor Tricycles, 
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Headquarters for 
Sundries. Send for 
we Catalogue. 
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Amateur Equipments 
In Great Variety, 
FROM $10 UPWARDS, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS OF THE 
Celebrated Novel Cameras. 





No. 591 Broadway, New York, 


40 Years Established in this Line of Business. 


FOR AMATEURS. 
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By mail, postpaid, 50 cts. in paper ; 75 cts. in cloth, 
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A BARGAIN. 


For sale, A new 50 inch Standard Columbia, ball bearings 
all nickeled, except fellows. Mever been ridden. For special 
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G3 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





reasons the owner desires to sell cheap. Address, Box 13, | 


MEpForp P. O., Mass. 


THE BIGGEST THING OUT, Mss Bo" 


New). E. NASON & CO., 120 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


Always instock. | 


| THE PERFECTION ALARM 


| BICYCLES 4 TRICY CLES, 
| Auteesatic and lastantaneous. 


Does not rattle, and unaffected by Headers. 


For Sale by all leading dealers. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


THE SERRELL ALARM CO., 


. 4 E. 60th Street, New York. 
‘WM. C. SCRIBN ER, 


BICYCLES AND TRICYCLES, 
1108 E STREET, N. W.., 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
RIDING SCHOOL ATTACHED. VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME, 
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A warm iron passed over the back 
of these PaPers TRANSFERS the 
Pattern to any fabric. Designs in 
CREWELs, EMBROIDERY, BRAID- 
ING, Russtan X Stitcun, and IN- 
ITIAL LETTERS. 
New Book bound in cloth, show- 
ing all Briggs & Co.’s Patterns, 
fa including over forty new designs, 
© sent on receipt of seven three.cent 
gy stamps. 


100 Franklin Street, N. Y. 
Retail by all the leading Zephyr 
Wool Stores. 








Price, |THE BEST & CHEAPEST. 
$1.00 Sold by all dealers. Send for circular. 
by mail.| C.L. DOWNES & CO., 320 Broadway, N.Y. 





| 
| 
| TAKE NOTICE. 


For soc. (in stamps) 200 Elegant Scrap Pictures. No two 


alike. F. WHITING, 50 Nassau Street, N. Y. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Fachblatt 
essen des Deutschen Velocipeden- 
Sports. Der III. Jahrgang (Juli 
1883 bis Juni 1884) enthalt jeden 
Monat : 


Portraits, 


fiir die Gesammt-Inter- 


interessanten Rundochau, 


Biographien, 
en, Touren, etc. 
von 


Abonnementspreis 


$1.25. 


fiir 1884 (II. Jahrgang), unent- 
EJ behriich fiir jeden Velocipedisten. 
Preis, Portofrei Mark 1.50, 


4o cents. 


HERAUSGEGEBEN VON 


T. H. S. WALKER, 


(Redaction des “ Velociped.’””) 


“DAS VELOCIPED” 
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IF YOU WANT 


** The most popular and satisfactory 
Corset as regards Health, Comfort, 
and Elegance of Form,” be sure 
and get 
Madame Foy’s Improved 

CORSET 


And Skirt Supporter. 

It is particularly adapted to the 
resent style of dress. For sale by 
eading dealers. Price by mail, 

$1.30. 
FOY, HARMON & CO., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








illustrirte | 
; " | 
Novelletten, Berichte von Wettfahr- 


Nur noch einige Exemplare zum | 
Mark ‘5, | 


18 Krausenstrasse, BERLIN, W. | 


TOGR 
ow? FOR AP y» 
AMATEURS. 


Complete Photographic Outfits of the best makes, 








| ° . ‘ 
| light, compact and durable, to suit every requirement, 


| and at reasonable prices. 
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| is the best lens in use, and remains unequalled for 
portraiture, landscapes, instantaneous views, etc. 
Send for our special catalogue for amateurs. All 


| communications promptly answered. 


BENJ. FRENCH & CO., 


No. 319 Washington St., 


BOSTON, MASS. 





G. R. BIDWELL, 
4 East 60th Street, 
NEW YORE. 


‘Columbia. Bieyeles, Trieyeles. and Parts 
AMERICAN AND ENGLISH SUNDRIES. 


Bicycles and Tricycles rented for road use. 
Repairing, Nickel Plating and Painting. 
STORAGE, WITH LOCKER IF DESIRED. 


RIDING TAUGHT FREE TO PURCHASERS. 





ALL WHEELMEN 


Interested in advancing the cause of CYCLING will not fail to attend the 


GREAT L. A. W. MEET, 
which takes place in the City of Washington, April 19 and 20, 1884. 
For 32 Page programme and full particulars, send postal to 
EDWIN OLIVER, 


P.O. Box 444. 


22 New Church St., NEW YORK. 
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SECURE YOUR BICYGLES.|, Fe 


Washington, D.C., May 19 & 20, 1884, 


WILL BE THE 


da Ea in th iy of nga An 


| When 
| All Wheelman 
Shall agree, that we 








| CHAIN passed through large and small wheels, or 
A through wheel and frame, and having its ends locked Have the finest streets 
- together b ey 3 a“ YAaLe Padlock, wil it peovent any un- 
authorized use of your Bicycle or Tricycl e. In all the World. 
The Padlock is of bronze throughout, and is practically 
indestructible. 


| Numberless attractions in this, the 
It is of exact size shown by illustration, and every genuine 
one has the word YALE cast in the case. Garden City, and 
o 
| 








Price of Padlock, 18 inch Chain and —_ 
_ complete, by mail, pentgalt, : $1.00 The Wheelman’s Paradise 
ame, nickel-plated, ‘ . + 1.25 
THE YALE & TOWNE WP'G CO Of this mundane Sphere, the 
’ 
‘y — , 
STAMFORD. CONN. Nation’s Capital. 
New YorK,. . - «+ 62 Reade Street. - 

PHILADELPHIA, aes See on Peo —— Send to Chairman Correspondence Committee of 
Cuicaco, . . + . = = 64 Lake Street. the Washington ’Cycle Club, No. 611 20th St., N.W., 
Or they may be obts nnd through any Hardware Dealer. for 36 died i Toned acecicna full particulars. 

ZACHARIAS & SMITH, 
CHARIAS & SMITH, | HENRY C. SQUIRES, 
( NEWARK, N. J. 178 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
BICYCLES & TRICYCLES, IMPORTER OF 
LAMP, TOOL BAG, AND 
Luccace carrier | GUNS, FISHING TACKLE 
For both Orank k and Star tar Machines. 





RHEIMS, : 


CHAMP “GE 
Grand Extra Dy and Vin Brut, I carry in stock the finest selection of Fine Guns 


in the United States. Sole Agent for W. W. Greener, 
SOLE AGENTS, of Birmingham, England. I supply Fishing Tackle 


FRANCIS (). de LUZE & 60. BOATS and CANOES in great variety. Sole 


New York Agent for J. H. RusHTON. 
18 SOUTH WILLIAM STREET, CAMPING GOODS A SPECIALTY. 
K Send 35 cents for the finest catalogue and Manual 
NEW YOR © ever published, containing over 100 pages, and a 
F. O. de LUZE. WwW. B,. SIMONDS. | great number of illustrations. 
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>-*t{BARBOUR’S t< 


MACRAME 


LACE FLAX THREADS. 


(In one-pound boxes.) 


Ceenkovevs 
AND 


Vane y % 


M ccupation for Ladies 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
with full particulars and instruc- 
tions, by mail, 25 cents. 

LACE DESKS, 
$2.00, $2.50, and $3.00 each. 


Linen Thread on spools (200 
yards) in White and W. 
Brown, specially adapted for 
Crochet and Lace Work. 


All kinds of FLAX THREADS for HAND and MA. 


CHINE Work. 


For sale by Fancy and Dry Goods Dealers throughout the 
country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
184 Church Street, New York; 

28 High St., 

B17 & 519 Market St., San Francisco, 


Boston; 





The undersigned have prepared in Bottles, holding 
enough to last a machine a long time, an extra 
quality of 


BICYCLE OIL 


that we warrant to be the best article in the market 
for the purpose intended. It is sweet in odor, has a 
good wearing body, will not gum or corrode the most 
delicate Machinery, and is not only a Lubricator, but 
is the finest Oil that can be obtained for Burning in 
Bicycle Lamps. 

Manufactured and for sale by 


PAUL A. DAVIS, Jr., 
Manufacturer and Wholesale Dealer in OWLS, 


136 and 138 N, Water Street, Philadelphia. 
PRICE, 75 CENTS. 


Forwarded to any address on receipt of price. 





PEKEY THAT 
WIL WIND ANY WATCH 
Circulars 


SOL Dire bmon 400 ss Der ste NE 
ALBANY ‘TURKISH BATHS. 


Cuas. F. Haicut, Prop’r, 714 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 
Turkish, $1; Russian, $1; Electric, $1; Roman, $1.50; 
Sulphur, $1. en Mercurial, $1.50. 6 Tickets, 

00; 13 for $10.00. 
Hours: Goole every ay from § A.M. until 8 P.M., ex- 
cept Tuesday and Friday mornings from 8 to 2 P.m. Ladies 
from S a.M. until 2 P.M., Tuesdays and Fridays. Two good 
Lady attendants. Open tor Gentlemen to 2 P.M., Sundays. 








| MARE YOUR OWN 


T. HUNT STERRY, 


Successor to W. M. WRIGHT. 


Importer a Dealer ; 


pr 11 .ES. 


~~ ~ 
4 East 59th Street, New York. 
SECOND-HAND BICYCLES Bought and Sold. 


Sold on Commission. 


Bicycles 


The Largest Stock of Second-Hand Bicycles in the United States. 


Repairing Done in all its Branches. 


Nickeling, Enameling and Painting. 


Agent for all noted makes of Bicycles. 
A full line of Sundries, all of our own manufacture, on hand. 


SEND THREE-CENT STAMP FOR LIST. 


WANTED 


— 


Manufacturers of 


A_s0 or 48 inch second-hand 
go Bicycle. Address, 
+» 489 WASHINGTON 

aon 9 Dike N. Y. 





Writing, Wrapping and Toilet 
Paper in Rolls. 


This Cut shows our New Family Fix- 
ture. Is nickel-plated, lighter and neat- 
er than those used in hotels. Most drug- 
NICKEL FIXTURE oe —— _— have these 

goods; where this is not the case anor- 
GRATISmmuer der sent direct to our address will have 
ROLLS OF PAPER. prompt attention. 


A.P.W.PAPER C0. A. P. W. PAPER CO., 
ALBANY, NY. | ALBANY, N. Y. 


Mention Outing and The Wheelman. 


> 12 Elegant Darned 
Net Patterns; 50 
. oe Pomans 


_ Kensington Needlework, such a: 
= Roses, Daisies, Pansies, Ferns. Apple. <7 ng = 
5 Border Designs of flowers and vines, for Embroidering 
dresses and other ents; and 2& El egant Patterns for 
Corners, Borders and Centres for Piano-overs, Table Covers 
or Scarfe, Tidies ee Pe &c., ali for 2§ cts., *Patte -paid 
mping Outfit of 1@ full size Perforated’ Patterns, 
Powder Distributin Pad, instructions, &c., 
Our Book ‘* Manual of Needlework,’ teaches how °to do al 
kinds of EMBROIDERY, Knitting, Crocheting, 
= cents, 4for $i. a the above for 
rer Patter Fub. Co. 47 Barclay St. N. ¥. 


RUGS, Turkish Rug Patterns stamped 
in colors on Burlap. Permanent 
business for Agents. Catalogue for stamp. Name this mag- 
azine. E, S. Frost & Co., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


PRICE PER.ROLL OF 
i) 1000 SHEETS.25 CTS. 


SPECIAL OFFER, 
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SPECIAL IMPROVED 


AMERICAN STAR, 


SANSPAREIL 


AND 


CLUB BICYCLES. 
VICTOR TRICYCLES 


BALL BEARINGS ALL 'ROUND. 
A large stock of Sundries, 
Special Sundries for STAR at wholesale. 


STALL & BURT, 


509 TREMONT STREET, 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 
Send 3 cts. in stamps for 24 page Catalogue. 


L MAIL 
LIGHT BICYCLES AND TRICYCLES. 











These have the highest reputation in England for a light and rigid machine, 
and have received the greatest approbation here since we have shown them. Per 
Steamer Kansas this week we are receiving a large lot, the greater part of which 
is already engaged. Also the Royal Mail two track Tricycle, thus avoiding friction 
of small wheel in the centre, is meeting great favor. 

Examine these before purchase. 


WM. READ & SONS, 
107 WASHINGTON STRENT, BOSTON. 


BICYCLE SUITS, 


Made to Order from the Best English Sergese. 


CHAS. L. -HOVEY, 








= Fine Tailoring, = 
13 AVON STREET,i=.--' -: - - BOSTON, MASS. 








; x GOLLARS “Gu a6 “MONARCH” 
(ROW NBR AN Bound Bosom and Yoke Bosom 
: L SHIRTS 


) “== \ ae SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS - 
TROY,N1.Geo.B.CLuett,Br0.&Co. ARE THE BEST. 
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WESTERN TOY CO., 


A, SCHOENINGER, President, 


495 to 503 N. WELLS STREET, 


Ga AGo 


E CELEBRATED 


OTTO ‘BICYCLES 


FOR BOYS AND YOUTHS. 


Keep also a full assortment of 


BOYS’ THREE-WHEELED VELOCIPEDES 


AND 


PETIT TRICYCLES, 


For Sale by all Dealers and Toy Houses. | 





Illustrated Catalogues furnished on Application. 











— 








THE JOHN WILKINSON COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in 


“8 GAMES, SPORTS »° PASTIMES, & 


For In and Out of Doors Amusement and Recreation, including 
TENNIS, ARCHERY, CROQUET, BADMINTON, LACROSSE, BOATS 
AND BOATING GOODS, FISHING TACKLE, BASE BALLS 
AND SUPPLIES, GYMNASIUM OUTFITS, 


3 CRICKET AND FOOT BALL. 


Send ior No, 800 Gatalogne, which coutains Illustrated Descriptions, with Price List. 


BICYCLE HOSE. 
Black, 
Navy Blue 
AND 
Grey. 
All Ribbed and 
Shaped. 

Send $1, $1.50 or $2 
for sample pair. 
We guarantee satis- 
faction or will 
retund. 


WitH RuBBER SOLES, AT 


$3, $4.50, $5 
Per Pair. 


Free on receipt of price. 


HELMETS. 





Any Shade, $1.75 each. 


POLO CAPS, 
Any Color, $1.00 each. 


All Free by mail on re. 
ceipt of price. 


THE JOHN WILKINSON COMPANY, 68 & 70 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 





Deore af Rackmell and Churchill. Boston. Miss. 

















THE MOST NECESSARY 


SPORTING OUTFIT 


A MAN CAN HAVE IS A POLICY IN 





<r» 


@ THE TRAVELERS 


AT 
S See 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT a CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


For the reason that out of 1,000,000 men insured under its Accident Policies 
since 1864, nearly 


ONE IN NINE, 


Including all Classes and Employments, have received Fatal or Disabling 
Aecidents and been Paid Cash Benefits, Amounting to 


$6,500,000, 
IN SUMS FROM 43 CENTS TO $10,000. 


The amount in 1883 alone was over. $864,000, or more than $2,750 a day. 





WE ISSUE 
GENERAL ACCIDENT POLICIES, 


%5 to $10 per year for all ordinary occupations for each $1,000 of Insurance, 


with $5 weekly indemnity; larger sums at proportionate rates. 





REGISTERED ACCIDENT TICKETS, 


Just the thing for Travelers, but not Limited to Accidents of Travel. 


Sold at Local Agencies and all leading Railroad Stations. 


25 CENTS A DAY, $4.50 FOR THIRTY DAYS, 
SECURES 


S3,.000 in case of Death, $15 a Week if Disabled. 


ONLY STRONG ACCIDENT COMPANY 


IN AMERICA. 
Assets, - - - - - = $7,435,000. 
Surplus and Policy Holders, - $1,868,000. 


NAMES BATTERS Pres RODNEY DENNIS, Sec’, NE MO asst call 

















